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ABSTRACT 

The Elementary-Secondary Education Act of 1965 
created opportunities for improvement of school programs: Title III 
provides one sich avenue to develop strategies for demonstrating 
experimental programs w^ich make a substantial contribution to the 
solution of critical educational problems. The E.S.E.A. Title III 
program is intended both to support vitally needed supplementary 
servicrss as well as to encourage innovative and exemplary 
applications of new knowledge in schools throughout Arizona. An 
important f;»cet of any program is the revelation of these programs 
throughout our educational community, the State of Arizona. Thus, a 
major thru:^t of E.S.E.A. Title III is to disseminate among education 
decision maic«:rs information relating to new and innovative programs, 
treated individually in the text of this document. It is with the 
dissemination purpose in mind that the Department of Educr tion is 
sharing with you "Innovations in Education." The information 
contained in this publication should aid in creating an awareness of 
educatio!aai need, some solutions utilized by various districts toward 
meeting these needs, and to further stimulate formulation of 
imaginative- programs which might further the education opportunities 
for students in Arizona. (Author/JM) 
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FOREWORD 



The Elementary-Secondary Education Act of 1965 created opportunities for improvement 
of school programs. ESEA Title III provides one such avenue to develop strategies for 
demonstrating experimental programs which make a substantial contribution to the 
solution of critical educational problems. 

Tlie ESEA Title III program is intended both to support vitally needed supplementary 
services as well as to encourage innovative and exemplary applications of new knowledge 
in schools througliout Arizona. An important facet of any program is the revelation of 
those programs throughout our educational community, the State of Arizona. 

Thus, a major thrus*. of ESEA Title III is to disseminate among education decision 
makers information relating to new and innovative programs. It is with the dissemination 
purpose in mind that the Department of Education is sharing with you INNOVATIONS 
IN EDUCATION. 



The information contained in this publication should aid in creating an awareness of 
educational need, some iiolutions utilized by various districts toward meeting those needs, 
and to further stimulate formulation of imanginative programs which miglit further the 
educational opportunities for students in Arizona. 



Carolyn Warner 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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TITLE III SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES: 
GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 



The Title III program of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was 
originally designed to encourage school districts to develop imaginative 
solutions to educational problems; to utilize research findings more effectively; 
and to create, design, and make maximum use of supplementary services. 
Beginning July 1, 1970, the program was expanded to include projects in 
Guidance* Counseling, and Testing. This publication gives a brief description 
of Arizona^s innovative educational projects. 



Fred J. Sughrue 
Director, ESEA Title III 
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THE EDUCATION FAIR 



There continues to be a great time lag for innovations in education to be accepted by many educators. 
Many good ideas are lost by default because no one has the responsibility for their diffusion. The 
initiative for identifying, validating and bringing proven ideas to the attention of educators is imperative. 
Educators could very well learn from the agricultural community that diffusion of educational practices 
will not take place without a concentrated effort. Innovative and exemplary programs can not 
disseminate themselves. 

The diffusion of innovative educational practices may he accomplislied by means of a relatively new 
medium - the Education Fair. 

The Education Fair is not just another educational conference. It is unique in its purpose, cbjcctivest 
and implementation strategy from all other educational meetings. The Education Fair is designed to 
demonstrate innovative exemplary educational practices that may ultimately be adopted by a local 
school district. Tlie Education Fair should demonstrate program effectiveness and exhibit innovative 
process and product. Ultimate installation of proven practices follow a diffusion process that includes 
the identtftcation, validation, and dissemination of practices for adoption/adaptation by potential 
Education Fair consumers. Promoting innovative processes among educators v^th the uncertainty of the 
relative effectiveness of that practice will not aid the objective of diffusion. Tlie purpose of the 
Education Fair is to inform others of an innovative practice and to convince them of the advantages 
and disadvantages of adopting that practice in their own setting. Therefore, demonstrations should not 
occur until that practice has been validated. Herein lies the unique value of the Educational Fair. 

Tlie Arizona Department of Education* sponsored by ESEA Tftle III, has staged four annual Education 
Fairs as an awareness level vehicle aimed at diffusion. Continued interest and demand for the Education 
Fair has resulted in joint sponsorship of the Education Fair by the Arizona Department of Education 
and the Arizona Education Association. This union of the two major educational organizations in the 
state will insure annual exposure of promising practices in education to more than 20,000 Arizona 
educators. 

The Education Fair lias officially been approved as a bicentennial project for the Arizona Department of 
Education by the Arizona Bicentennial Comtnission. This status will add considerable prestige and 
exposure to itie Education Fair as Arizona shows the great advances that education ha:; achieved 
since 177»». 
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TEACHER INCENTIVE AWARD PROGRAM 



The mini*grant program is specificaiiy aimed at the classroom teacher who has ideas tor new ways to solve 
perennial problems and to bring realization to the best ideas of the classroom teacher. 

For the classroom teacher/teachers to qualify for a mini^grant the application must be economically 
feasible, innovative, and have a potential of being continued. Projects may run a maximum of 12 months. 
Recipients must report project results to the Department of Education. 

A large district with multi-schools might possibly qualify for mote than one application, whereas a small 
district might expect only one. Title III mini-grants are judged on a higlily competitive basis and awards 
will be made where ^Innovative ideas" are found. Several teachers may combine their interests, talents, and 
ideas to arrive at a consensus for a mini-grant proposal. 

Mini-grant proposals must be submitted through the district superintendent. A sincere attempt was made to 
keep the applil*ation and instructions as short and uncomplicated as possible. Applications may be obtained 
from Title 111 at the Department of Education. 

The mil l-grant award will usually be made for no more than $1,000 to an individual teacher or $2,000 to 
a group of teachers who have a small-scale innovative project. 



IDENTIFICATION. VALIDATION, AND DISSEMINATION 
OF SUCCESSFUL PR/XTICES 



Millions of dollars arc allocated annually lo siaic and Kical educational agencies tor programs to 
stimulate improvement of education. In many cases, the programs succeed. Tliey produce signillcant 
changes in learner achievement. 

By sharing the success ot such programs and practices, the benelit to education and to learners can 
muhiply itself many times, lender the auspices ol^ the USOI:, an identitlcaiion, validation, and 
dissemination program was begun, tiie purpose being to identify succe^slul programs and practices that 
nuy facilitate constructive educational change in the nation's school. 

The effort focuses on projects funded by Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), which operates under a legislative mandate tu fund exemplary practices as demonjitration sites 
for educational innovation. Now in its third year of operation* the project has been undergoing 
refinement and revision to provide maximum usefulness ana efficiency in identifying and validating 
successful practices. In 1972-73, for instance, 107 projects were validated by states as exemplary. 

To be validated, a nominated project or practice must meet the tests of (I) elfectiveness/success, 
(2) cost information, and (.V) exportability. An on-site validation team reports its findings in a 
"Validation Report/' These state-validated practices may then be disseminated by state educational 
agencies and organizations through their publications, educational fairs, and other means. 

The Stat? or local educational agencies may recieve approval fur USOE dissemination by submitting 
sununary information to the Division of Supplementary Centers and Services. The Division will channel 
the information to USOE's Dissemination Review Panel. 

Arizona has participate! in the IVD process for two years. The Mother and Child Learning Team, on 
the following page, represents Arizona's ESBA Tit'? Ill project that has gained recognition as having 
met the IVD criteria an is validated for nation-wid^: dissemination. 




I.\R(il:i POPULATION: Mothers aiul ihcii lliioo*. \on\ , anil livi'-yoai iiKI duKliiMi in a pu*scluH)| 



Mii;i)S SITUATION: Apprnxnnalcly l.vdOO [Voplo ivsuk \\\\\\u\ tn»unilaius o\ Wilsun ScIkhiI 
l>iNiri.;f. Ilus mnci'iity connnnnity is iiuiiic up » 1 vaiious oiliinc l:nlnp^ \miIi ilio vininnuni linuip Ivmi: 
Mit.sc ulio spi'ak a laiiLMiai^i' (Spanish) other than l*nehsh. 

Ihote IN a hii'l! laie ol" student iht>pouts anh»ng Wilson liraJuati's snIicu tho\ enter liiiih mIuu»L Vaiious 
^tu.he^ h.i\e ileteituinetl thai inie t'actoi conlnhuiinu In this laiue nuinbei ol" eluhlreii leavini! schiuil is 
p.uoui.il at>aih> . IIun. ctuiihmeil 'Aith a Lvneial inisuiiileistaiuliiii: ol ihe seluu)l\ lole in ihe Ci»nununuy, 
!ki. l\\ fu uhat In iiileil ihe "Miither aiul Chihl leainim^ leain." 

4*HM-;K \L APPROACH: Motheis ainj then pies*.hoi>l ^.hiulien aie f>iouj.'lit loiteihei in a sehool siuuituMi 
.vhi'ie t|i.j JiiMiri: aie niiHuhkeJ ii> leaihiiess pi»tiMani. atui the lUniheiN ate tiained in ihe skills 
::<^e^vn> to .isMnI ihein \\\ helpiiii: iheir youiiL»steis, 

PROdKAM l)KS(*RIPTION: Ihe iintthers fieein the pinmani \^o!killiI with their own eliiul. As aililitumal 
r ill. !!•' kMffi.Ml. th«: niotheis rake on iimre it| the lesponsihihtv ul IimcIumi* lai^ei t'toiips. Iliey learn to 
iM.ik-.* I'.iafeiial.. e«M.k. auil uiiri>iluee lessons uriilet the ilin\inin o\ ihe teaelier. The puipose ol such total 
'f.ieiii !ti the ^thooU i>, h» e.unlnall\ pioJuLe a ehat'v'e in llie attitucle nt tin* tiiothei touatil senool 
i«.v\.iiil \w\ -'luhr^ paM m the sehool. 

PROJhcr OUJICTIVKS: (I) |o ilevelt.p a uum: pt»smve sell-Ci^neepl lor tlii- Jniil willi eontinueil 
. .till Mil. tav. lt»»ii HI the ph>i.iani. {?) '|o expire i!ie patent^ ami ihiKhen lo vuiiil lAprtienees loi ilie 
'^t ti miMiiii attriiJe. itA\aiil oihii people { ^\ |.> tleveh»p pt»s!iive ^hauL'es m aiiitinlev towanl 

1 1 viiivi ".I'l^ vMil, u»ntiiHK»l < xpostue t»» iMKS .tihl iouliui's. (4| The ^.hiMtfii uill '.hovs iih.iej»».'il 

< tiiMu I;,)., tttv. lili Mill an iii'.'fease in tiiiiitit »|e\e|i»ptiietil with cotitinueJ e\ptM KMiees iti pie-ieadnie>s jiul 
'«>!:!!• rill .!.••.'•!' »pMi'.'ni . 1*^1 l"*^ dfVelMp ,i kt!i''Aled!'e ol. jiitl piai'iii-e in. :M»o(i health eate atuI liafnts. 
I-' pi"M'!' iln- hm'iIiim ^^Mll .kills iiv.o*v.j»\ ti* pupate the »:litUI h»i sv.lion| ("*| "|() t|<-\elop j nii'te 
■ -n- .-ni ni t|iv niothi-i\ ahIi Jiv.^'.'-aul inteia.tinn in ilie ptM^n.ifn. <S| lo iiKi.^ue the 
'!>;';,.■!■ , 'iii'.'ia.i Miv.ialK \.\itl' .mIumv i|if>Mn»li i itntiiiiied itrat ii.'iioii ati<| iMiklatuo li.>in aatl 

'n.''" I'M \V ... .ill Hi u.;, I !*i\oK'*ni«'tti "i) ihr ;>u M'MMi . uimiIiim «. u ill \\u •\^ m.'tea .e«l pai i tpat <ii M loi i 
.i: i f^ilit'^ I M' M tlniif". i'» - •iniU'irihMl*' v.ilh ail'ili . « liikinMi . -a ill .li*iiioii^.|i.'te I'lejtei ii«a" 

J • li! ; 1 ",!■.• »v. 1 ■ .M!!i';i{. aiij \mI1 J|"»a -'liMtor r,ft.«'Ale«|jr ami aW4tetie\s tl»e neej toi aile»|iiaic 



l'\\|r\||0\ DI'SKiN ClpvUit, M(-M .!il:Ii;» til.' ,1 : ' t , - 1 p I f ■ ' J '^'•|M^'(»Ml ■ ll.lll '"^ vo'jc ^l'*Vr|(ipf,| ijic 

• ':>■•■• ■. l;.'! ■ I.I III" M;i»ilicf» k'/pt f-.'' ''!;!. "H tli^f "V.ii JiiMtiMi ati'l ili'.' **..aii'M. ia!«'tl tii< 'tli;"!\. 
H:- ■■ I 'ii' .tli;M-. if),M amIi tin.- pw Ih.im:-;.! nnj \K{r\\ \\r\ tin- ,lirr.|;.t>, .nnl ..Mii-..!;i, l|vrl\ 

i!'it!"'l Ml-::! .--Iv" . Mi ■■• p. ra -!«■ ,i ,...,te.Mri \1. lfMp»»lil,itr \. hies-MiU'itt 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: Wilson Disirici was lorlunaic in having a collage on campus available 
for ihe Moiher/Child program. Tliis allowed tor ihc esiahlishmeni of a nursery, a Hiclicn, and a sewing 
room wiihin ihc same siie. Tlic nursery was higlily imporiani since ii allowed moihers wilh intanls lo 
parlicipaio in ihe program. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: The disiru las jusi now begun to reali/e ihe benefiis from ihe program, Hiildren 
who panicipalcu in ihe program were able lo adjusi lo ihe regular classroom wilh liiile or no difficulty. As 
a result, they are near, or ai the lop, of their class academically. The mothers have shown a new interest in 
school. Connmniiy interest and participation in school affairs is at an all-time high. Because of this, the 
district hopes to continue the program after Federal funding s»ops, 

CONTACT INFORMATION; Mrs. Maria Phibbs, Project Coordinator 

Wilstm School District 
2411 Kasi Buckeye Road 

Plioenix, Arizona 85034 Telephone: (602) 273-1333 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION'S DISCRETIONARY FUNDS 



Under ihe Hlciuenlary aiul Secondary Hducatiou Acl ol |Wb5, Title III, Section M)(^, Tunds are provided to 
the U» S. Coniniissiimor ol* Hducafion to make grants lo K)cal educath)nal agencies in a state* These grants 
are made al the discretii)n of the Commissioner tor pnyjects which may make a substantial contribution to 
the solution dI' critical educational problems common to all or several states. 

Interosli^d parties are invited to submit grant applications directly to the Commissioner of Education. 
Applications lor the following typos of projects are given priority in award ol* grants: 

I. i)i:yi:iA)PFR4mi()\STRAm^^^^ PROJIVTS: projects in which a local educational agency has 
successlully implemented an exemplary approach to the solution of an educational pri)blem 
common to all k*i several states undertakes to aid other local educational agencies in adopting 
that appri»ach. 

1 STATEWIDE EACIUTATOR PROJECTS: Projects .n which a local educational agency m 
cooperation with the state educational agency assists other local educational agencies within its 
own state to find an appropriate exemplary program selected under category I above to nvet 
their educational needs. 

3. REPLICATION PROJECTS: Projects in which a local educational agency selects and rcphcates 
an exemplary program which has not been developed by such agency. 

4, REPLICA TION OF PROJECTS VALIDA TED BY OFFICE OF EDUCATION: Projects in which 
a local educational agency having large numbers or proportions of childreti with deficiencies in 
reading and mathematics undertakes to replicate compensatory education programs which have 
been validated by the Ofnce of Education and which are appropriate to the demonstrated needs 
of the district. 

Project HEED, on the following pa^;^ represents section 306 funding within the State of Arizona. 
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I in I OF l'R()(,RAM/l'R()JK I fILl I) Hi l l) I IMNK 
i:i)l)( A l lONAl 1)1 IX)! A(<l/A ri()N 

LOCATION OF PROJI-X -Uf S^ciitoti hiblic School Oisliu l No. IH 

PROJECT NIJMHFR; 71 74600 

GRADES AFFFX TFD- Kiiulci^ViHi'ii tlirctugti Ktli (.tack- • 
PROJFX IDIRFdOR t^li l ariy Siout 



!.\i<(ti;i roiH/l.MION: Uiih K'u l'^cl•|>^h»n^. \\w siiulouis in \\w i'i}»hl iiKMiihci sclu»v»ls liolotiu in ihc 
I'J.* '».» vxlj.tM* ilir s^lnml i\ Inc.ilcil; I'liiiii. l\iiKiv!n» llujiapai. Ap:K'lK\ aiul Navajn. Ilu* 

' • I - .i;.; iiuii) -.'I'/hi i-'MMValiu)) M.lini>h.. >i\ n\ whwU aic piililic sclnu»|s.tMic pah»v.lual sclinnl. and one 

N ' l>S Sn^^MION: A Luk ol uiukMsiaiulitiit anu>tii! i\lucainis i>r ilu' '/ilucaini/kMinor n^latioiisliips was a 
tiLiM' Will lihuk In a Ik'IIlm iiiukMslaiiilin.u o\ huliaii lu^liavinr and iIk* unJi'ilyinj! nuitivvs ihuvtini* 

ih II I Ins mnloisianilniu wi»nkl u»i|niK» knnsvk^iliic k*\\ and iMupath\ Ini . ilu» diversity ol Indian 

v.'ilune,. Mlifiuk's. anil nerds, as well as ihe skdl and llesihiliiy dI" ieehni(|ue ulili/alion in piDhlenj solvinit. 

(iMM'RAL APPiiOAC'll: A special edtiealmn ciuisnhaiil \M>rks with lesnurce iiunu teaelieis. as well as 
levMilai Jav>i.»ntn leaeheis who have special educalion sindenls in ihe classes, lo help identils ihe neeils id* 
ihnse aiulenfs ami to nuplenienl and assis! with pmuranis \o\ iheni dminja ihe monthly visit to each school 
>ite 

PR(H;RAM DKSCRiniON: Science Keseaieh AsMiciates DISTAK Keadinu Pnmrain is used in urades 
lo tinpiovc Ihe u'liliti'.' pe.loiniance ol iIiom* sindenls. with I'leld luileiprises Materials heing used in 
tde> I n. alt»ni» vMili sn|>pleineiiial leailiiii! nialerials as selected hy the pri>|eei teachers. 

CullmcMelaietl untienlutn iiiatiMials aie heiiiii developed and used in classrooms to help willi cuhmal 
jwaieti. s> loi ih.' sindenls. Also su|)|ilied aie in-service workshops lor teachers on the local enllure plus 
apiHMtaiives ot loud cofntiiinnly (people in ihe classrooms and in special seln>ol piotuams as lei»eiid tellers, 
hNUiitait-.. ami atls .m.i eialls demonsirattws. 

PR()Jli(*l ()liJI-(*llV'i:S: lo snl>siant!.ill> impiove leadini! |vtrormanee ol simlents involved in the 
*pi"h*»l I" etilianir (he .liidenlN* sell-concepis In luroiei develop pride in heiiii* Indian; to increase 
leailiv'i'. Ivish midv'isiaiidmu o\ (he cultme ol ilie irihe tliev are seivin^;and lo idenliry sludents in iiced 
• »l Spcii.d I ihualion atui implement pioPiams lo wiuk eHeelivel> with those cliildrer,. 

KVALllAilON I)1;SI(;N: Insinimenis ha\e l)e cu developed to check tiehavior id a laiulom sample ol 
slndent^ m .'.uh J.ls^ diunii' moiilhK visits hy |>io|eel si. ill. as well as pre- and pi>st*seir-concepis cheeks »d 
lltai -.atne ..impl', Keailiiie iinpiovemeni is clu'cked l>y pie- ami pt»sl-leslin;j. 

RMX'IRhMI'.NIS I OR .SU(*(1{S.S: Iniei-tiilKil ctn>idma(ioii and snppoit. Pioiect llld.l) is dtioeled h> ;in 
idM>"t\ voiiiKi! made up admmisha(tus tiom pmjccl sclnxds and conmimnlv people Irom iIk 
i.oMpr|.|iiri;» iiilir. Ihe Cnimcil Is A polu A 'makini* l>od\. 

Ml . I an\ Stoui 
(ONI \( I IMOKMAIION p,M|eei III I I) 

Saciluii riihltc .School hislikl \(». IN 

IV (). \\n\ IVIephoiu*: (Mi l) 

SacaloiK \ri/oii.i s^^M * X*l oi sriV^W^' 
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Illli' Ol PK()<.I(AM/I'K()I|'{ I A>>nnill.ll.||||\ to, (oilir.rin,, 

l.(KAII()N ()!■ I'K()JI( I Mcs.1 I'uhli, SJinnIs, Mfs.i, Aii/un.i 

PROJLCI Nl)MHI-R. 1.' LUH)-U) I 

(.RADfS Al FIX 1 1 I) K I ; 

FROJIX T DIRIX TOR MiJ)u,iiu Kulnii , 

LFN(;rH OF PROJKCr lulv 1, 1')/! luMf (0, 




rXKifl'l POPl'LA liON: ( »>iitisi'liti;.' iummmuu'I ni dhhlc's KlJ. .itui nuliii\ll\ all slihl»;iitN iii mIumiIs 
NM:|)S SI IT. \ I ION; Wcsa \\\b\w SiliooU* duhLmcr l)r|MiiiiK'ui Imn Ii.uI. owi \\w \imis. .ni r\v»llrij( 

.'illJilli/;' piM'MJMl. llpVVrWi. lIu'U' li;is lu'i'l) I l'M»WlttV' illSv. o|l 1 1 1 1 U t (iniJi «Miul.lIU»' pi ,U' I HUMK'l S .ihiMlt IjoW 

1 llu^^ liiii* Hi»ii.i! jiui lii'lpliii wiMr h>i ./// nIUiIiMiIs* 

\ W/ii* spnulni'j ^H) ' ol oiH Wwx wiili 10' »»( om slUiliMils' 

.ihl "kllnV^" ' Wl'tr iiull!|» ^^Js ll.lMtli' lasluiv I' I'll' » I |ni j»t»tij ' 

♦ lOllUi til(»U' luHll uluil \^.ls 0^slMlll.lil\ 'llsls ruliiisi'lllli^ Inv^.iul dcv I'lnpnUMJlal ni 

pi> AvMiKniM' piittMatns' 

ilk* :inu' i>t liii'tiK ttaiik'il. inmpiMcni luiinsi'lms InMiij' iimmI m llic Ik'sI \va\ loi u^iinij 
pouplo* 

loiihl \u' put piiniiiii's iMi nin iimr aiul iMut;'\ MI thai wimc tlnmi' llio "iiiHit** lliiiir. 

at the "I'lflll" ll!!ll\ Inl the ••liL'ht" piMsntl * 

(ilMKAL M'PROACII: Oiu maiti apptnacli. b\U'\\\ stalisl. \^a^ in irdino ihi* si/r »i| oiii "uniViMsr" 
Ih iiiaiia.5'«Mlili' M/i* ami llicii wilhiii llu* paiaiii'.MiMs ut this "m'u** tlctimlKHi <>! ruulaiiic Ik* 
:«'>p« •iisihlo , i,,',, t7r« /»/////,//)/('. VVl* \m*u coimnitiril iit mnvi' iu\^aiil a tinuU'l tti ai i nimialnliu ha^^l imt 

UpMli what MJUtlM'luts (ltd hut lallUM hasiMl mi ' ^Hits n| niiUnnirs Hi U'lllls n| dliscuahli' sliulitil 
hrha; I* >i s. 

rK(M.K\M DIM Kin ION: 

1 liiiiit a I'iitiiatk i' tiMMiv;l ha.ril up-Mi tlu' miM^ • ol an nlt|t.',;| isc aatii* a .si's .iinait ii\oiu.ilrtl 
»Mi h Hu' f ■' Jih . nt .1 tlrlaili'ii tirv'Js ,1 -.M'saii-'iil . 

h<*-a'"i ■«! .1 pi'>;M.i!ti ImsisI '■VM-rili,ilK ii|^«»ti .iii»l<'i!i ii"t\|s. 

IV ■ '! inill 'I !t)|pluil''tllal|"ll lil/ilul'' 'i'.ll'. ■! . n\ piM'.MalM '«» tin' tal/i't p«'p»Uatl'M|. 

i l> : ■; •• i '..ili.itiMf, Jiat-'M'' . ' ' ^! t. I ' !t f ' h-' p! w/mi ii .|"h; i • I if , « il^jr, 1 1\ r . 
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SICONDYIiAR; 

1» Bc^an a task analysis lo diierininc coinpelciicies ictjuiioJ by praoiiiioiieis lu Uolivcr llie prc^grain. 

2. Did a beginning conipckMicy analysis lo dclermine prescnl compcMLMicy level (irpraclilioners, 

3. Began ilie design of in-service programs lo bring praciiiioners lo appropriaie compeiency levels. 

4. Began Ihe developmeni of Iransporlablc praclilioner training **packages/* 
PROJECT OaitCTIVES: (Seo^nd Year) 

1 , Idcniily ai leasi live ol* Ihe niosi crilieal ctnnpelencies required lo design, develop, and implement 
an accouniabiliiy program lor guidance services, 

2. Develop al leasi five Iraining packages* based upon aciual iraining experiences ihal are 
compeiency-based and lranspt)riabk\ 

IVALUATION DESKiN: Since ihis pr(\ieci is primarily lo give and produce Iraining packeis, ihe evaluaiiou 
vili ccnicr around Ihem* Since ihey will be objeciively wrillen and compelcncy*based, ihe main questions 
ev; hialion tnusi ask are: 

I » Do Ihey deliver on ihe perlormance objeclives? 

2. Arc ihoy Iransporlablc? 

^. (an I hey be veplicaled*' 

K *:QII|RI*ME N1 S KOR SUCCESS: Mcol or e\ceed our sialcd objeclives ouiconies. 

I*<()JE(T OUrCOMES: l^roducod tiaining packages based on aciual Iraining experiences lhal are 
cotnpelenc\ based and aic iransporlablc. 

COM ACT INFORM A HON: Mr, Duane Uichiiis. Piojeci Coordinator 

14 Wesi Second Avenue 

Mesa. Arizona S5202 Telephone: (602) %2*7332 
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(itM'RAL APPROVtH* (I) lllO U'MMIiIi pU'l^L't Ii.In hy\l\ C»MuIiU'UhI ;|1u| .m.^l\^ls Ml J. Ill K ll«»VS ill 

pn»LCN.N. {!) \Vntk>tn>pN haw cniidiU'lOil l<>i ^■uu(iN4.'|(Jts .uul Kmi^Iu'Is tti tlh' PImu'Iii\ i llirli 

Sclioni S\shMU; {}) As' llu* UVsUlt Vailnlls KHllkMs. \V»)lkslu»ps luiVO ln\'n itJiullKlCtI h»l '»llhM N'.llK'V 

L'lLMiicntai> aiiJ sccutulaiN ncIiooI JisUicIs: (4) l*iosoittatn>!is niadk* at (*nmis^.'l<ns \alioiial ( i»ii\nilioii aiul 
vaiioiiN tLkson 111 ( oinist'lni l\lui\itioii aiul Soc»Mulat\ I ilucatmn DopaitnuMits al Aii/»Mia Stah' I ni\iMMi\. 

PR()(;RAM DFSdilPTION; ( h INibliNhiiiii aiul ili.NlnhiilitiL' tli^^ pm^^Hluial manual tnt . uimM'liMs .iiul 
kMchri-. !«t iiM in tai'ililaliui' llu' classhHtin* ailiMtu'*.. ( J I ( *»nuliiuin;.' tMiiim;.* skMiiinais Ini l^^'aclu'? s. 
*.oinist;lt>i ^. aiul ailiiiiiustralois tu i^msiiU' iL'ch(Uv|iii'N .iiul iiKitriiali in'iA*ssai> !»» iinplniu'iil llic tiassiooiti 
•/\poii;i:v ( ^) mivIikIiiiii ;in o\pci nu^^'iiKil IvSimuIi pmicvl tn drt^.aiiuiK' iIk' vlUMiwiirss oMlic 

J..>^MM»in phH'.vliiio>. 

PROJI'Cr OlOrc I l\'hS: lll To tK*\.i)p ;i >oiU'> n| iiitotaLliMii a^.'liMi!i's 1(» In* uscA \\\ iIk' J,l^^|nu|||. 
il) |.» Ijiiuliaii/o .i'iiikIois ami loacluMs vMtli lii-j ^.■!a^^lnMIll puhlhIiuc^. (.') Tn iMiipli.iM/i* Mi.' \aliK' and 
tinn<iil:n;'j«' n{ takih;' a pgsilisc apppMcli ni '.'Mu;p ui>ik In I'nhani'c nni'*s /^/'s/Z/rc si-lt^Mnuopl , < I) In Ivsi 
the nl t' ila\>h»iMii avlivilk's llinnivh i_'\p>.'iiiiiriit.il tL'siMnh ih;siini. 

hVALl? \TI()\ DKSKiN: ('titi n;i iiiLMsinonkMilN hrtiii' uv.mI in the U'stMich pioK'Lt ate: ( I ) A set nl 
>emjiilK ill! tiTetiti.il >eales: {^) Sni. iottiettie i|iiestinimjiie {}) Stmleiil sell-tepniis. (Tl \ttenilatue. .nul 
(iMiles. A pte^test. pn^t-ti'sl. ami itela\ed pn^|■^esl aie Ivin;' vi\'.'ti t<» e\peiiiiient.il at; l »<Mit. .1 Jasses 
ami (litee n) IMioenix I'ninti llii'li Sv-lmnl Svstv'in\ sv'ttnr)U vv|iii.h irpirsrnt the \atinijs .m m \Mtinn)K 
sCitii-* tn Ihe iliNliiel 



RI-OriRI'.MI NIS H)R SUCCrSS: SJtnnl -h Mkl'. pkiiiiiim' n. ailaptitiL' the pmir. I JinuM hr.- ..uK ni 
tlieif ji'.'i'.iiMuel -.Mv thrnui'li the iii->et\h'' • nfi.p; -ti.-iii if the pmp^t. IIk* pinu'dui.il Mumial i'i\es 

ijelaik il 111 .t( |. tmns nti ti> nnpleiiie'it the l.e-.-'-m .hti\it\.. hiil ih" aliitmhnal aiu| ptisilivv* 

phik' .npliLa' 'niplia i>ai' lK->t <aptiii<'il U\ pat > k Ipal mm. n tli^ m .rt\iei' pMK'iani. 
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PROJECT OUTCOMES; A biMchurc describing \\\c project and training seminars is available along with a 
procedural tnanual which includes step«by*step instructiotis for implementing the classrooni activities. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Dr, Robert Undbcrg or 

Mrs, Sherrie Barlell 
252(> West Osborn Road 
Phoenix Union High School System 

Plioenix, Arizona 85017 Telephone: (602) 258.8771 
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TARCiKT POPULATION: /\ppn>\im:iloly 700 shulcnls ;iio lolVtiod cmcIi hn initial losliii}: 
cValuuliiWi h) dcloriiiino inoiUal abiliu, acadoiiuc acliiovcinoiil. poisoiuil m social piobkMits, and lUliot 
problems ri'lalod U> school children. 

NEEDS SITUATION: IniOai Icsling and oNahialiiui i>ccupicd appM»\nnalcK 54 poiccni ol (lie coinisolors 
lime. A lari!4 backlog of sludcnis needing lesUii}: devoh»pcd: and llie aveiai!e Utw lunn li e initial leaclier 
referral hi llie lime ihe child was evalualed was approxiniateU llnoo to 10111 weeks. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Tlie activities and procedures used in the piojoct to meet iib|ecti\es will be a 
iraininp program for counselor aides which includes testing puicedures, behavior niodilication tecliiiiques, 
child study meth(»ds. procedures lor interpreting test lesults to parents and teachers, and methods ol 
limited pupil counseling. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The counselor-aides were given an intensive one week in-seivicc training 
course on the administration and scoring of tests to measure mental abilits , achievement, visual and motor 
coordination* and pers^mality assessment. The tests were typically screening tests, rather than tests lequiriiig 
clinical training. 

Tlie aides were trained in the methodologies ol' behavioral modirications and intervention planning and 
became the third team member of the triad (»f teacher. cnunsch)r and counselor-aide. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: The primary objectives of the project will be to: (h Devehjp a model for 
training counselor aides; (2) Train the counsehir aides to administer screening tests and conduct small 
group discussions with students; (3) Prepare a training manual by the end of the project year; ami 
(4) l)eveh)p audiM and Vl^ tapes and training materials accompany the trainmg manual. 

EVALUATION DESIGN' Program objectives will be measured by actual perloimance of the 
counselor-aides. Training eminar leaders will be evaluated by all members paiticipating m (he in-service 
training sessions. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The counselor-aides selected for the project will be seven male cttllege 
students wlio will lunctiim as aides for 20 hours a week. The projectN primary aim is to piovidc 
continuous in-service training during the project year. 

A total ill len in-service programs will take place diiring off-duty houis. The ciist lot trauiees and 
participants will be approximately $2.sn().00. The rcmaniing funds, approximately S^) .000 .00. will be used 
to pav supplementary personnel. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: The major product ontc*nne will be; (1) A manual lor naming counsehn -aides: 
(2) Audii> and visual tapes to acciwnpanv the liaii.ing niamial; atid (.^) A counsehn-aidc diagnostk 
handbook. 

Ml. Ivcw Mc( aui» Project Dnector 
CONTACT INFORMATION: p. (). Box 247 J[g 

(ileiidale. An/ona H531 1 Telephone: (002) O.V).(i5<)l 
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TAWfliT POPULATION: The taavt popul:itio:i ol iliis |ni)pi>sal is :i jDiihlc liisl yo:ii clussriuJiii in an 
urban ncIiooI ilisiiicl. 

NEEDS SITUAIION: Lucall>. ii was inunil cluKlicn wcw sci»rinv» K)\v CiJinparcd U) llicir scoros in other 
ariMN. in M^nmiN itl aihii'vcnuMil U*>ls ri'latcil u» reasoning (malh), aiul conipiclionsiim (loading). I.nw 
Ncorcs n\ areas ci^nUI he due in pari inadeijnale ilnnking skills, li was iliseiWerod ihal iliese local 

neevis relUci a nalional neetl for leaelnnj! broail siialegies lor crealive llioujihl willi emphasis o\\ ihe 
prnccNses exeinplilieil m logic .'I operalii)ns. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Iliis projeel will nieel ihesc needs by ( 1) eonslrncling a simple model l\)r 
llnnkiiig skilK winch is geiierali^able. {2) developing insiniclional model meihiKlology and accompanying 
inaurials. and developing assessmeni pioeeilures applicable lo ihe model. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Hie puijecl llnnking skills model cimsisls ol Tom levels: Ix'vel I, Reo)gni/ing 
Paitetns: level 11. Disiovering (\)innioii Memenls. Level IIL SequeneMig and Predieiing; Level IV, Crealing 
atui MainpulatiniJ. 

()l)|eitiveN atkl aicotnpanying crilerionMelereiiced lesis lor each phase 1)1* ihe model within each curriculum 
aiea to be emphasi/ed are beiiiu developed. Insiniclional procedures thai are developed will be 
irnplcinenied mh» the classiooin nsmg the team leaching, learning center appri>ach, \vi>rking mainly with 
individnaiN and Nmall giimps. 

■PROJECT OBJECTIVES: The gi)al ol this project is to improve children s thinking skills by developing 
then abihi> in aiMovei and «Teate palteins. 

EVALUATION DESKiN: lo deUMinine ihe elTeetiveness oT this project, two types ol evaluation are 
nee»led. Ihe ^ riterionMelerenceil nicasnres will deteiniine the placement of the suident within the thinking 
.I.ills moilcl and ptestiibe Ihe ne\l n»suuciional situation, it will also determine the eri'eetiveness of the 
insiruvtion.il pmcedmeN wilhin ihe model. 

Ilowewi. In jNsuie that ihiN ilevelopineni ilois not take place naturally at the same rate without specilie 
in trnutnn.il iIcsi.mi. a seint d i> pe oT ev.ilnation is needeil. 

I spciuneni il and oMn!i»l iMoups will be lormed wnliin the distiiet. lliese stinlcnts will he i^iwn ptc* and 
[>ost iMcasUf.s nn A\/r(7/\ /Vr >i,Tev\7r(* Muttiics, a nonAcihal aNsesNinenl IX). Ihis nieiiNUre wdl be useil lo 
ilei'.'i'niiir il thr .'innps h«iined wcie. tti tact, espial. PoNt'tM"%tMi this measuii- aiul anal) sis will delermiiK' 
It iMniN \\^-'\ : \\\Ak\: hi 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: It is hoped that when this project is l\iliy developed, it could he 
iinplcmciitcd in a classroom by a change in emphasis and reorganization of materials already available to 
most teachers* 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: Tlie first project year is primarily one of planning, limited implementation, and 
evaluation. 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Janis Smith, Project Director 
Cleo Schcyli, Project Director 
Mowing Wells Elementary Schools 
3302 North Flowing Wells Road 
Tucsi>n, Arizona 85705 



Telephone: (W)2) KH7-II0() 
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TARGET POPULATION: All freshman, sophomore, junior, and some senior classes will view project tapes. 
Approximately 2»070 students will be viewing tapes. 

NEEDS SITUATION: Recent research in the Held indicates that television can be a powerful tool in 
forming attitudes and ideas in children. Student ingenuity is an untapped resource for educational television 
ideas. Much of what students see is programming by adults featuring adults. Students want to have a hand 
in the programming and to see students on the screen rather than adults. 

GENERAL APPROACH: During the sunmier of 1073, students and teachers worked together to generate 
ideas and write scripts for 15 English TV programs. Beginning in September, two production classes began 
training in the use of the equipment. Each production class is given a tape to produce. To date, one-third 
of the video tapes are finished or near^lnished. As the tapes are completed, they, along with those 
completed last year, are played back to the English classes. Each time a tape is played, the students provide 
written feedback regarding the tape. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Tlie summer workshop of 1973 consisted of three weeks with five teachers 
and six students designing and writing tho scripts for IS video tapes. Tlie workshop was most successful 
with the completion or near-completion of 16 scripts. With the beginning of school, training of two studio 
crews was completed in two weeks. Video tape production began at that point using student directors and 
jctors. Feedback sheets are received from each student upon viewing of production tapes, whether they be 
this year's tape or last. This feedback is analyzed by the evaluator aud fed buck to the teacher and project 
director. Students in the production classes are gaining more and more insiglit into television production, 
both good and bad. llic :;tudents are continually critiquing their own work as well as that which comes 
over the network. 

* 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Tlie 1973-74 ninth grade students will exhibit higher cognitive achievement 
scores in English composition and fiction than last year's students. 

Tlie 1973-74 ninth grade students at Sahuaro will show Increased (10';? ) positive respotises toward selected 
English ci ntent. 

Pt(fject (director, teachers, students) will produce (develop) approximately 15 video tapes designed to 
roinfi)rce the English program. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Tlie cval nation of the project is dependent ut)on: (1) An (^pinioiiaire given to 
both students and teachers: (2) A feedback questionnaire after each tape; (3) /Vn attitude inventory to 
Jcterniine u change in attitude of the students toward English content. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The success of this project lies primarily in obtaining skilled personnel 
in the area of television production and directing* In addition^ there is the initial capital expenditure for a 
television taping studio, 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: Because of the institutii>n of a television project at Sahuaro Higli School, the 
following additional presets are now in some state of activity: 

1. A TV manual for high schools 

2. A social studies project concerning city government in conjunction with the City of Tucson 

3, Individualized stitdent projects 

4, Broadcast video tape production in cooperation with the University of Arizona, 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Dr, Robert E, Hoehn 

Sahuaro High School 
545 Camino Seco 

Tucson, Arizona 85710 Telephone: (602) 2%O201 
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TARGET POPULATION: The target group will be all lUth graders within district boundaries including a 
university elementary school and two parochial schools totaling 679 students. 

NEEDS SITUATION: Within an hour's drive of FlagsUfT are several unique natural and historical sites. 
These include the Grand Canyon» Indian ruins, Indian tribes, Lowell Observatory, and a U^. Geological 
Survey research center* Environmental enhancement and education necessitate widespread community 
support and a high priority effort by the schools. The focus of this project is to coordinate the community 
resources with the environmental curriculum studies and a one-week outdoor camp/laboratory experience. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Community and project planners have identified the following priorities: 

1. Students must be given the background and understanding necessary to encourage them to 
protect and maintain the atmosphere, environmental and historical resources of this area. 

2. An outdoor laboratory experience will enrich the program of environmental studies designed to 
promote understanding and appreciation of th? natural and historical environment of Flagstaff. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The project will plan and conduct in-service workshop for all sixth grade 
teachers and other personnel involved in classroom component of the project. The project will be presented 
in two phases of classroom instruction coveiing the following units: 

Life Needs and Processes of Organisms 
Food Chains 

Growth and Development of Organisms 

Environmental Factors 

Factors Affecting Population Sizes 

The Biotic Potential of a Population 

Adaptations of Organisms to their Environment 

Environmental Quality 

Effects of Water, Wind, and Weather Erosion 
Properties and Identification of Minerals/Rocks 

The second phase of the classroom component will cover the following units: 

Man and His Ability to Change His Environment 
Conservation of Natural Rcsimrccs 
Wildlife and Forest Management 
Soil and Land Management 
Air Quality 
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Effects of Indian Cultures on Our Environment 
Effects of Modern Influences on Our Environment 

Field trips, tours, and guest speakers will be coordinated with classroom activities, 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Seventy-five percent of Flagstaffs sixth grade students will show a 25 percent 
gain during second semester, 1975, in knowledge of the natural and historical environment of the 
surrounding area, as evidenced by pre/post district-developed achievement tests, 

EVALUATION DESIGN: An achievement test will be developed by teachers and project personnel to 
measure understanding of information covered by the curriculum units in the classroom and at camp« 

Achievement test will be administered on a pre/post basis by classroom teachers* 

test results will be compiled by project director with the assistance of consultant « and project 
evaluation will be written* Subjective evaluations of participating teachers will be compiled and analyzed* 
Student reactions to the program will also be solicited and included in the evaluation* 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The major requirement for success of this project is the availability 
of a camp facility for student use and the support and coordination of community resources in 
developing outdoor lab field experiences for students* 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: It is anticipated that students will have a greater understanding of the natural 
and historical environment of Northern Arizona* 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mr A. G* Mabry 

2701 North Izabel 

Flagstaff. Arizon? 86001 Telephone: (602) 744-8726 
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TARGET POPULATION: Student population grades K through 12 in the Prescott Public Schools; grades 
K through Sat Sacred Heart School, and adjoining school districts in the county. 

NEEDS SITUATION: Prescott Public Schools have an unusual opportunity in planning and developing a 
new junior high school which will encompass an Outdoor Laboratory and Community Nature Center on a 
64*acre site recently purchased by the district. 

The people ot the community and the adjoining area have no ready access now to the educational, cultural, 
and recreational opportunities that this ptoject will afford them. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Groups and individuals in Prescott served by the Outdoor Center will participate 
in one or more components of the program. The planning activities will be implemented in 
September* 1974, and will include the development of the site as well as preparation of study guides and 
materials for use by schools and the community. 

The project will develop new nKthods of instruction in a type of laboratory that is new-at least in 
Arizona -and new approaches to teaching conservation to adults as well as school children. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Plans for a number of nature areas will be developed in the first year of this 
project* (i) A school garden area for bulbs and flowers, this would flt in with the beautiflcation 
component of the project. Students would learn how to prepare soil for planting, how to select varieties 
suitable for this area and how to plant and care for the growth of plants. (2) A vegetable and crop area. 

(3) A nursery where a rooting bed could easily be made and cuttings of most shrubs would be rooted. 

(4) Wild flower area. (5) Wild life area. (6) Perhaps a flsh pond and turtle pit. (7) A weather station. 
Regular rainfall and other data could be made available to the schools. A barometer with maximum and 
minimum temperature and rainfall guage could be included in this. (8) The other area would be a 
greenhouse adjacent to the nursery. The greenhouse should be a three-chamber type. One chamber would 
include tropical plants, one arid plantS4 and the other common household plants and plants to be 
transferred to planting areas at a later time. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: TIte general goal is the development of plans for an Outdoor Laboratory and 
Nature Center for use of the schools and the community. 

The objectives of the project center around the development of plans for this proposed facility. As this is a 
planning grant in i^s first year of operation, the project director would work extensively with the 
community and available resources to develop comprehensive plans for the site. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Evaluation of t)te project will center around the endorsement of the community 
to follow through the development of this area once the plans have been completed during this initial 
planning year of 1M74J5. Tlie project will be considered successful if a comprehensive plan is made for 
the development of tfils acreage for the outdi)or laboratory* O/J 



REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: In this planning grant wc plan to aJd a haif^tinic project director who 
will work with the community and staff in Planning and eliciting support tor the outdoor laboratory. Other 
requirements involve consultant s« such as: architectural landscapers, college people from the Department or 
College of Agriculture, nurserymen^ etc* 

PR0JEC1' OUTCOMES: As the outdoor laboratory becomes a reality, we feel another tool for the 
improvement of the instructional program will be available to the community. Ihrouglt the teachers using* 
the outdoor laboratory^ students and community groups will have ar opportunity to directly relate learning 
to something very tangible. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mr. Henry Oahlberg 

P.O.Box 1231 

Prcicott. AZ 86301 Telephone: (602) 445-5400 
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TARGET POPULATION: Fifteen gifted and talented students in grades 



NEEDS SITUATION: Legislation in Arizona is bringing about rather sweeping changes in special education 
programs by 1916. Programs for the gifted have been omitted from this legislation* The purpose of this 
project is to focus on this great natural resource* the unique gifts of pre^adolescents in the Kyrene schooL 
There is a concern for gifted students as defined by experts in education. In the legislation, gifted children 
are defined as comprising 3% of the population* However, there is a concern that all children have unique 
gifts which need to be developed. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Levels of learning in the areas of giftedncss* cognitive skills, creativity, human 
relations (self«concept end self*directive abilities), and verbal and written communication will be identifled« 
P^chomotor, cognitive, and affective domains will be included in each area* Minimal performance materials 
will be identified and a performance test profile for each student maintained. 

General performance objectives will be written for each area above and crucial concepts identified. 
Intelligence and achievement tests, as well as creative, personality, and talent tests, will be the basis of 
pre*evaluation, progress reports, and summation (pon*tests) evaluation. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Learners will be expei:ted to work with facilitators in establishing selMnitiated 
projects eithei as individuals or in small groups. A variety of teaching methods and materials for individual 
students will be devised* Any necessary textbooks, reference books, tapes, independent study units, 
programmed texts, games, models, equipment, skill kits, and teaching machines which will enhance the 
program will be supplied. Moving from traditional learning of topics to interested related concepts for 
students' diversity and originality will be stressed as learners: (1) Identify their own talents, interests, and 
notions; (2) transform those into genuine purposes in various organ i2ing centers which are broad enough 
to encourage cross*discipline exploration; (3) Establish a timHine for completion of their activities; 
(4) Develop sel devaluation designs with which to rate their own programs; and (5) Develop skill to 
communicate and/or teach their conclusions to others. 

Both formal and informal contact with the staff will occur with small or large group activity, one40H)ne 
experience counseling sessions, mini lectures, group seminar, conferences, role playing, demonstrations, and 
construction which Introduces various learning experiences. 

The staff, through articulation meetings, workshops, and seminars will reH)ricnt their attitudes toward 
diversity by: (1) Developing understanding of themselves and their teaching in relation to creativity, 
giftedness, talent development, and human relations techniques; (2) DevJoping mini instructional units 
wherein adult resources function as co^designer assisters in regular Kyrene sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
classrooms; and (3) Develop skills to direct students in cstabli:.hing genuine purposes, setting up activities 
to fulfill those purposes, and evaluating their experiential learnings* 

2S 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: Allowed ten months planning t* ne« the coordhiator and curriculum writer thull 
formulate an ^^xemplar and basic curriculum f""* the Je>v«apment of individual uniqueneu in identined 
(ifted children. 

Allowed ten months planning time, the coordinator and curric^Mum writer will implement the exemplar for 
beginning a program t th«» identified jifted children. 

EVALUATION DESlliN: The general program evaluation for gifted and talented will include: 

1. Student partic'nants' self*performance objectives and evaluations 

2. Reaction rep rtf from teachers which include attitude scales, questionnaires, and progfvss 
reports, plui initiated clauroom activities 

3. Student pre* ,^ost*testing on achievement, intelligence* creativity, cognitive skills, persdnuliiy, 
interpeiajnal relations, and ^alent, with assorted assessment measures 

4. Student participants' pre* post^attitude scale and questionnaire evaluating program 

5. Parents of participants pre* post*testing attitude scale and questionnaire evaluating program 

6. Analysis of group variables and student progress as recorded in longitudinal records 

7. Systematic analy*^ of teacher-student and student-student interaction and comparison based on 
predetermined goals 

8. Dimensionality evaluation that is a detailed statement of tpecidc knowledge, skills, habits, and 
attitudes expected to result from the program; program results will then be compared to 
identified gifted and talented not in the program* 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: All appropriate available human resources shall be involved: other 
certifled staiT members; high school certified sta(T members; community and industry persons; and 
university human resources whenever available and appropriate. 

PROJECT OUTCOMFS: To develop an innovative program for the gifted and talented which may serve as 
an exemplary program for Arizona students in grades K*8. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mrs. Klonda BaU 

Route 2, Brx 490 

Tempe, Arizona 85284 Telephone: (602) 839*2731 
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TARGET POnXATION: The Riverside School District elementary school children, their families, and 
teachers, 

NEEDS SITUATION: In the United States, arteriosclerosis (hardening ot^ the arteries) is the major cause of 
morbidity and mortality. This disease process accounts lor approximately 50 percent of the total mortality 
in the c(»untry. Tliere are five alterable risk factors associated with this disease process, mainly, elevated 
serum cholcsierol levels, higli blood pressure, cigarette smoking, obesity, and sedentary living. The etiology 
of this disease process is thouglit to be multi*factorial Bach of these risk factors may have their inception 
in the pediatric age group, and thus, since the disease process (as well as the developing risk factors) begin 
in childhood, it would appear that intervention should begin in this age group* Priority wilt be to define 
children as well as parents at even modest as well as higti risk, and help them to reduce these risks, first 
througii nu>tivatti>n. and then througli education. 

GENERAL APPROACH: A Steering Committee comprised of representatives from the Arizona l>?partment 
t)f Kducatii)n. Arizona Department of Health Services, Dairy Council ^f Arizona, Dow Chemical Company, 
private praclicing pediatricians. Riverside School District, and the Univcrsrv of Arizona College of Medicine 
has designed the procedures for this prviject. In order to demonstrate ti . the Riverside School was not 
significantly dirferent from national study populations, a small pilot study was performed on one 
third^grade class iti Riverside School. Cholesterol and blood pressure measurctnents were performed by the 
sclu)ol nurse. Of 12 children examined, six (or 50%) had higher than desirable cholesterol levels, 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Screening for the five cardiovascular risk factors (serum cholesterol levels* 
hypertension, cigarette smokitig, obesity, and sedentary living) will be completed m 300 families in 
Riverside School to demonstrate the prevalence of the cardiovascular disease risk, Tlie screening procedures 
will be completed by the school nurse: and, the health and nutritional education models will be designed 
by the fulNtinio coordinator employed by project funds to develop educational mcxlels for the teachers, 
children, and the t)aiL*nts. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Tlie jfcneral goal of this pcoject is to reduce the cardiovascular risk factors of 
scluud chililien and their ftiiniltos through an educational process. 

I. During the 1974-75 academic years, live cardiovascular risk factors in lamilies will be reduced 
by ten percent through an individual medical screening and educational program as evidenced 
by initial and followHip iticdical and educational assessment. 

1. During the 1974*75 aciidemic year, an instructional program will be piloted for students and 
parents of grades K*.s. Tlu* progiam will also equip teachers to instruct students in the 
development of a health maintenance plan for themselves and their fanulies< 
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EVALUATION DESIGN: The prevalence of the live cardiovascular risk factors will be documented in 
300 families. Individual charts related to the medical tests will be reviewed with the parents by the 
coordinator. Criteria for the comparative review of the pre^and post-tests will be designed by the 
Steering Committee for assessment of results. Changes in elevated serum cholesterols and eating patierns 
will be recorded along with changes in blood pressures. Changes in smoking patterns will be 
documented. Changes in physical fitness will be recorded. In the educational model, the teacher will be 
able to prepare an individual lesson plan ' in nutrition and health which incorporates the four main 
components of the instructional unit, and identify methods of reducing the incidence of the five risk 
factors. Hach student's individual screening report will be evaluated in terms of the student's ability to 
synthesize data collected and to assess specified factors which interrelate to influence the status of his 
own risk factors. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The success of the project essentially hinges on the support by 
parents and recognition by the community of the cardiovascular risk factors. In addition, the 
implementation of the project requires proper technical personnel and medical supplies and equipment. 
Equipment for this project will be blood pressure apparatus, centrifuge, and scales. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: The students will become aware of their own health status and will be able to 
inlluencc their status* particularly in the area of cardiovascular risk factors* The students will be able to 
express awareness of health problems and the various intricacies involved in solving community health 
problems. The impact of the total school program will be a greater i«nderstanding of health, nutrition, 
and cardiovascular problems in the (*ountry and in the school district. The effects on the community 
will be far-reaching. This program is intended as a pilot cardiovascular risk factor screening and 
educational nodel that would be adaptable to all school districts in the State of Arizona* 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mr. Frank Komadina, Superintendent 

Riverside School District 
P. O. Box 468 

Phoenix, Arizona 8S031 Phone: (602) 272*1339 



TARGET POPULATION: The oresent target population for the Arizona Coniortium for Individualised 
Learning Project involves 17 schou! districts spread throughout the state. Eight school districts are located in 
the Phoenix Valley area« representing approximately 6,000 students. Three school r' uricts are located in 
outlying areas representing approximately 26,000 students. 

NEEDS SITUATION: The ACIL program has been implemented in the State of Arizona to provide an 
educational program based on a broad consensus of identifiable educational needs with the State of Arizona. 
The Arizona State Department of Education conducted a need assessment of the entire state during the 
1972*73 school year. The two major areas of nced» identified in this need assessment » were mathematics and 
reading. The ACIL program has targeted its in-service and implementation toward meeting the needs of 
participant districts in the mathematics and reading areas. 

GENERAL APPROACH: The ACIL program \$ modeled after a Utah Title III Project, the Systems Approach 
to Individualized Learning (U«SAIL), a program which has been in succeuful operation for the past six years. 
Modifications of the U-SAIL program have been made to meet Arizona needs. 

ACIL utilizes a systematic approach to education which focuses on establishing a learning environment to 
meet the individual needs of K*6 students, primarily in mathematics and reading. 

With school designed as a place for learning, the ACIL program emphasis is on the basic skill areas: readings 
writing, and arithmetic. Consequently, the main objectives of this project are to implement an individualized 
system with focus on the basic skills areas to have at least 75 percent of the students In the project respond 
favorably to the individualized instructional environment installed in the elementary schools representing the 
eight participating districts in Arizona^ and to establish a long-range plan for implementation of an 
individualized instruction system at other sites in Arizona by June 30» 1974. 

ACIL defmes individualization of instruction as **providing the most nearly appropriate task possible for each 
learner, given a specific teacher and the resources available to him at a specific time.^^ To create this 
individualized environment, children and a caring teacher are the most important ingredients. An 
individualized environment is seen as one in which the needs of everyone involved are considered; children^ 
teachers, administrators and parents are all viewed as important to the effort. ACIL in-service programs ar 
geared toward promoting tills attitude and helping teachers and administrators learn HOW to establisli 
individualized learning environment in their schools and classrooms. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: During the 1973-74 school year, the ACIL program is responsible for in-scrvicing 
teachers and administrators in HOW TO individualize learning in their classrooms and schools. 



During the 1973*74 school year, major emphasis is being placed on in-service education for patticipating 
districts. A master schedule of in-service seminars has been established, including re-oricntation activities for 
key district administrators, principals, teachers, school Implementors, and other cadre members. 



Prl.icipals arc taught the various aspects of iiuplcnicntation which have been tounJ lo be successful in 
stablishiug an individuah/ed learning program. 

In*servicc emphasis lor teachers is on showing participants practical ways to plan; Hexibly nse space, time, and 
resources; appropriate use of classro i curriculum materials; the use of classroom management techniques 
such as the development and use of retrieval systems, commitment sheets, conferencing with stuilents, 
teachers, and parents; and, using effective teaching techniques and learner strategies. 

Curriculum mtnerials, developed by U-SAIL and used in the ACIL project, are seen only as a resource for u^f 
by the teacher, and definitely as only one aspect necessary for meeting the individual needs of children. 

Througli a process of gradual refinement, the U-SAIL project has developed a personalized in-service program 
which helps administrators and teachers gain in-depth understanding concerning *HOW TO'' individualize 
instruction. A modification of this in-service program is used in the ACIL project. One might call these steps or 
procedures the PROCESS. 

In surfmiary, the establishmciU of an indivi 'uali/ed environment would include the iutegralion of: 

1. Planning a long-range, realistic approach to the implementatio.n of an individualized environment 
in each teacher^s classroom. 

2. Establishing and maintaining a humane environment where each child is accepted and valued at a 
worthwhile individual and where teachers care for each student. Students should also be taught to 
cart- for and value other individuals. Provisions sliould be made to allow the student to make 
responsible, independent decisions on part of his/her learning experiences. 

3. Using a retrieval system which would; (a) Allow efficient and effective location and retrieval of 
materials and resources; and (b) Provide an efficient means of keeping track of individual student 
progress, which students, parents, teachers, and admitiistrators coul ^ use. 

4. Teaching for concept mastery where the tej.cher works with groups of students (of appropriate 
size for the activity used) to help them master specific concepts or ideas which have been 
identified as concepts or idea areas in which these students need more understanding. 

5. Rearranging space (when and where necessary) to allow ease of regrouping, and traffic patterns 
conducive to efficietit and effective classroom management. 

6. Using time flexibly for different grouping patterns and different learning acli . 

7. Making available materials which allow large group, small group, and independent activities, at 
needed, in the learning process of specific students, 

8. Using a variety of interest centers which allow students the opportunity to develop responsibility 
and independence, as well as to learn and master specific concepts or ideas. 

9. Using formal conferencing with each student to insure appropriate diagnosis of needs and proper 
prescription of learning activities. 

10. Use of commitment sheets, where appropriate, to allow students, under the supervision of the 
teacher, the opportunity to make commitments for learning, thus giving the student the 
opportunity to develop responsible behavior by his planning and selectingof learning activities for 
an appropriate time period. 



11. Grouping students flexibly to allow the teacher the opportunity to work with all students, a 
small group of students, or an individual student* Provisions Tor flexible groupii*^ ul.juld alto 
allow students to work with other students in small groups or in independent learning 
activities. 

12. Providing short sessions of dally drill to insure mastery of specific concepts or ideas. 

PROXCT OBJECTIVES: Adopt and implement In elementary schools, in eight districts in Arizona, an 
individualized system with focus on the basic skills. 

Develop a long-range strategy for implementation of the individualized instruction system at other sites 
in Arizona. 

By June 30, 1974, at least 75 percent of the students in the project will respond favorably to the 
individualized instructional environment, as indicated by scores on the Student Attitude am! Activity 
Survey (SAAS). 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Evaluation of the ACIL program during the first year will be in teuns of the 
Jegree to which a!i environment conducive to individualized learning lias been established. No specific 
data regarding student learning and academic growth will be gathered. This will be measured during 
future years of the project, beginning next year. U-SAIL data indicates that for participating schools, 
students do as well academically, and in most cases better, than similar students in non^partlclpating 
schools. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The first ytar cost of the program also includes six to eight dollars 
per student for curriculufn materials which are 'considered lo last a minimum of three years. There is no 
additional equipment essential for implementation of this program. The supplementary personnel In the 
form of school implementors which are used to assist the principal and teacher for Implementing the 
program have proven to be very effective. The school implementors provide follow-up services to 
. teachers and administrators after the inservlce programs lo answer questions and to deal with the detail 
necessary for actually implementing the program in the classroom. 

In all honesty, the only reqijircment for success for this program Is that those who participate "try to 
implement the program as outlined/' 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: During the first year of the project, each participating teacher is expected to 
establish an individualized environment in his/her classroom. This environment would include the uw of 
retrieval systems, interest centers, a humane environment, commitment sheets, and conferencing, etc. 
Expected student outcomes include: (I) A more positive attitude toward himself and others; 
(2) Greater responsible citizenship; (3) Increased ability to perform independently; (4) Greater concept 
competence in the target curriculum area; (5) A greater sense of dignity and worth for himself and for 
other human beings; and (6) A more positive self-esteem. In short, ACIL expects the learner to become 
a knowing, caring, social person who knows "how to learn," and "how to use what he knows!** 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Dr. L. Leon Webb 

Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning 
4643 East Thomas Road 

Phuenix, Arizona 85014 Telephone: 



(602) 959-6710 
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TARGET POPULATION: Four liundrcd and litiy nintli grade boys aiul piils al Trevor Browne Itigli 
Scliool in Plioenix comprise the Malhcnmlics Accouniabiliiy Model siudenis. 

NEEDS SITUATION: The Arizona Legislalure has mandated minimal perlormance standards in 
mathematics tor higli scliool graduation by 1^)75. WelUarticulated provisions must be made tor student 
performance objectives which can be measured objectively and communicated to the conmiunity in 
understandable tertns. Meihods of evaluating the performance objectives which leave no doubt as \o 
whether the objectives were attained must be developed. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Levels of .learning in general mathematics have been identified. Pl'rformancc 
objectives have been written for all general mathematics concepts. Minimal (vrtormance standards in 
mathematics for high school graduation are identilied. Uaining takes place througli the use ol a variety of 
activities, teaching methods, and instructional materials designed for meeting individual student needs and 
learning styles. Mastery of objectives is determined by demonstrated competency and understanding of 
mathematical concepts and by criteriun*referenced tests for formative evaluation (pre* and progress lesis) 
and summative evaluation (post-tests). 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Small grimp histructicm, large group instruction, oneMonuie instruction and 
counseling sess' ms, sliort lectures, seminar groups, conferences, role playing, and student demonstrations 
and construction projects provide for differences in learning styles. A modified team teaching approach 
provides opportunities for more meaningful teacher*vtudent, student^student, and student*resource 
interaction. A large variety of learnnig activities and materials is referenced to all performance objectives to 
pri>vide for alternate learning experiences for all students approaching each mathematical concept. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Tlie purpi^se of this project is to formulate and implement an accountabiHty 
model and training coni)x»nent which will be applicable to all school systems in the State of Ari/otta. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Perturniance objectives have been written for all general mathematics concepts 
winch have been divided and designated (iroup I. Group II. and (irt)Up III. Mastery of objectives is 
determined by demonstrated ctunpetency and understandhig of mathematical concepts in various activities 
and by criteiion^refertnced tests for formative evaluation (pre^ and progress) and summative evaluation 
(poslMests). Achievement gains will be computed on the basis of pre« and p<)slMest results and will be 
C(nnpared with those of at least two control groups. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: leacheis who are capable, creative, dedicated, and sensitive to the 
needs of the .students. In-service wor>.>hops (uovidc training foi teachers in continuous progress, 
|X'rtnrtnutK'e*basod nistruciion. 
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The Accountabjljiy Model is housed in a 3,400 square-loot Malliematies Uarninp Cenicr wliieli contains 
carrels, tables* various kit)ds of equipment and resource materials which can be used by students at any 
period of the day* A card catalog of resource materials enables students to select the media which they will 
use for any learnirig project, 

PROJECT OUTCOMb^: The end product will be a self-corrective model which provides a truly viable 
accountability system which can be replicated or adapted to any classroom or laboratory situation in any 
high school in the State of Arizona* 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Mrs, Charlene Hicks, Project Coordinator 
Mathematics Accountability Model 
Phoenix Union High School System 
2526 West Osborn Road 
Plioenix, Arizona 85017 



Telephone: (602) 258-8771 
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TARGET POPULATION: The largcl p^pulalion cimsisis of approximaiely 2,480 pupils in grades 9 
through 12, and the teachers and administrators involved with development of the program. Tlie student 
pt)pulation is multi ethnic, with approximately 3Vr Black American, TV American hidiaii, 1% Oriental, 
H7< Spanish, 85^*^ Caucasian, and iVr other. Tliis does not include the elementary feeder schools which will 
be an integral part of the selection and cbss assignment tor this project. 

NEEDS SIITJATION: T. .re is a critical need Tor physical education I'or the mentally and physically 
handicapped students in the State ol* Arizona who are orthopedically handicapped, hearing impaired, 
visually impaired, mentally retarded, speech detective, emotionally disturbed, and those having similar 
health limitalions. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Tlie project will concentrate on developing a program to treat all students with 
comparable ^^participation opportunities'' in physical education to help them lind their place in society 
through the developmental approach. Tliese students will have an opportunity to achieve some successful 
daily experiences to sequentially build on which could provide motivation for further achievement and 
additional successes. Ultimately, these students could accomplish objectives in physical education 
comparable to those of the non*handicapped physical education student The project will be developed and 
implenKMUed as a model adaptive physical education program for other higli schools in the State of 
Ari/ona. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: West Phoenix lligli School will be the site for the Planning Staff operation, 
consistuig of a coordinator, two statf members, one clerical person, and the boys' and girls' physical 
education department chairmen, who will be un<ler the general direction of the Project Manager. Program 
planning will retlect establishment of a philosophy and aftective objectives as an umbrella under which 
individualized pertormance objectives and development or identification of criterion^referenced tests shall 
be written tor each category, along with procedures tor identitication, selection, and placement of students 
within the program as defined by the Slate of Arizona Department of Education U)73-h)74 
AdmUmtrator's Guide. 

Minima) individual performance will be designed tor each category for each student. At the completion of 
each semester of class participation, each student will be expected to perform 80% of the minimal 
perfi)rmances for that particular category. Learning will take place througli the use of a variety of teaching 
methods and materials designed tor meeting individual student needs and learning styles. These activities 
wilt include but not he limited to movement exercise; rhythmic exercise: a(|uatic exercise: calisthenics; 
indivulual, dual, and team games and/or nu)dified games. Instruction will include targe group, oneMoH)ne, 
team teiching, and t?am participation. 

I'ach adaptive physical education student will he assigned ti) an advanceu physical education student to 
serve as a tutorial aide for the entire semester during the iniplementation year (U)75*7()). 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES: (a) Develop a model adaptive physical education program with empiiasis on 
developmental physical education through individualized instruction^ (h) Implement the method or 
identification, screening, and registration phase or the model adaptive physical education program, 
(c) Prepare materials tor an evaluation of the model adaptive physical education program < 

EVALUATION DESIGN: The project will be evaluated by pre* and post*test treatment comparison of the 
minimal performances identified for each category. Criterion*referenced test? for performance evaluation^ 
pre^ and progress and formative evaluation post*tests will determine mastery of minimal peru rmance 
objectives for each student ifi each category. Student health record, medical record* parent permission 
letter, student permanent record folder, elementary school referral letter and other counseling records will 
be used to determine a student's category and individualized performance objective:*. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: Tlic primary keys to success or failure of the program in achieving the 
objectives are: (a) C(M)rdination and integration in use of the facilities with the regular physical education 
program in such a way \\vM it offers maAimum opportunities to the adaptive physical education student: 
and (b) .Selection and in-service training of teachers whose behavior and response to the physically and 
mentally handicapped student will be such that the program can be truly individualized. 

PROJECT OUTCOME: If the project is successful in achieving its objectives, it will have a statewide 
impact for improving physical education programs at the secondary school level. Specifically, it will provide 
positive experiences to assist the pupil in preparing for '1ife*long" mentaU emotional, physical, and social 
adjustnwnts in society. Kesearcti indicates that it will further assist these less fortunate students especially 
the nKntally handicapped in becoming better academic achievers. 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Mt. Kdwin Long, Project Manager 
llioenix Union High School District 
2526 West Osborn Road 
Pliocnix, AZ 85017 



Telephone: (602) 258-8771 
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TARGET POPULATION: Educabte mentally handicapped children with a career-based educational 
program. 

NEEDS SITUATION: The Special Education student, by comparison to all other students* is not only 
disadvantaged in terms of his capacity to profit from meaningful educational experiences, but is often 
the student most susceptible to early educational termination simply because he no longer finds 
meaningful experiences. These students need to be provided with specialized programs aimed at 
comprehensively developing their abilities. 

GENERAL APPROACH: The general approach to the amelioration of the handicapped student is 
through Career Awareness, bolstered by basic skills development. 

The EMH student works in a self-contained classroom with a Special Education teacher and aide. 

The LD student receives counseling and remediation of disability through a resource center with a 
specially-trained teacher. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: (1) Project students will participate in job simulation activities in their 
classrooms. Simulations will include getting advance information ahom jobs to be observed on field 
trips, completing job assignments in a simulated job situation model, and participating in field trip 
follow-up discussions. They will learn to apply basic skills information to job-related situations, such as 
arithmetic (totalling a customer's order), reading (shipping documents), and writing (letters to field trip 
site). (2) Project students and staff will make Held trigs to service-career sites. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: (1) Seventy-five percent of the project target population will show a grade 
level growth in reading. (2) The project siaff will deveJop four implenicntable service-career education 
units. (3) Project students will participate in the developed service-career education units. (4) Project 
stall will develop a plan for the future development and implementation of subsequent service-career 
education units to be designed and implemented in future phases of the project. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Instruments are to be developed and coupled with selected criterion-referenced 
and standardized tests for pre- post-testing and program evaluation, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: Success of the program depends on the development of programs 
aimed at providing specialized services for BMM and LD students by programming these services into 
curriculum patterns at the local school. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: The project has mad<* possible district appioval for curriculum development on 
all subject areas of the project district. 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Mrs. Dixie Pierce, Project Director 
Litchfield l-lcmentary School District No. 7^ 

P. 0. Box 188 _ Telephone: (602) 935-2()31 

Litchfield Park, Arizona 85840 39 «35-2632 
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TARGET POPULATION: I'nrty-livc liandicappct students who will be enrolled u portion ot their time in 
the resource u*avlier\ class, and the remainder ot' the tinie in Mie regular classroom. 

NEEDS SITUATION: The State ol Arizona has mandated that every handicapped student shall be in an 
instructiiMial pn>j»rain bepinninji in Septeniber, 1^76. This project will examine the three most eonunonly 
suggested liandtcapped resource models which are nnaneially feasible tor districts to implement, Careful 
cvahiation methods will be utilized to determine the most etVeetive approach and then develop the modeh 
so it can be disseminated and replicated by other districts in Arizona in meeting the 1976 manc^ate by the 
State ot Arizona. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Due ti> the Ledslature mandating special education for every handicapped child* 
the school districts in Apache and Navaio Counties have formed a two*county cooperative utilizing the 
intergovertnnental agreement. This legal agreement among all districts is for the purpose of developing a 
comprehensive special education plan, These counties have been discussing what type of models will deliver 
special lulucation programs most efteetively. As a result of this preliminary planning^ this project was 
develo|K'^* as a pi>rti<m of the total plan, 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Three resource models have been identified. In each modcK the handicapped 
t':nts will spend a portion of their time in the resource teacher's classu and the reniaindei in the regular 
classHMMn. TIte time spent in the resource class will vary between five and ten hours per week for each 
student in all three niodels. 

MffJci A The rcMmrce teacher will work with the students who have a mild handicap in the resi)urce 
class o\]\y. 

MoiM li The resource teacher will work wit'i the students who have a mild handicap in the resource 
class, and assist the regular classroom teachers with the handicapped students in the regular 
classriMMU. Tliis niodel will include in*service sessions foi the regular classroom teachers, both formal 
and informal. 

.\hHicl C Tlie restmrce teacher will work with the students who have a mild handicap in the resource 
class, and assist the regular classroom teachers with the handicapped students in the regular 
classnuun. Tlie resource teacher will meet with the parents twice a month, and will include a home 
visit during the first month of schi)ol The teacher will provide in*service sessions for the regular 
classriMmi teachers, biUh WmwA and informal. 

The number of students enrolled in each of the models will be fifteen. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: Ti> compare the effectiveness ot three resource models in increasing 
handicapped students' achievement in leading, utilizing a predetermined range of performance objectives. 
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To compare the efiectiveness of three resource models in increasing liandicapped students' achievement in 
math. utiH/ing a predetermined range of performance objectives* 

To compare the effectiveness of three resource models in percentage of school absenteei sm of handicapped 
students* 

To compare the effectiveneu of three resource modeU in increasing school adjustme;it, using a pre« 
post-teacher/administrator observation scale* (AppendU A)* 

To compare the effectiveneu of three resource models in increasing peer acceptance, based upon a 
stratified random observation sample once each month during a recreation period and a regular classroom 
situation* 

To compare the acceptance/rejection of the three resource program models by the regular clauroum 
teachers and administrators, utilizing a semantic differential instrument* 

EVALUATION DESIGN: The rate and amount of increase of each handicapped student will be compared 
to determine which resource model obtained the greatest growth in reading objectives* 

The rate and amount of increase of each handicapped student will be compared to detern.ine which 
resource model obtained the greatest growth in math objectives. 

The absenteeism of each handicapped student will be totaled and compared to determine which moM 
maintained the lowest absenteeism rate* 

A comparison between pre* post-observation scale results wil> indicate which model increases sch(Hil 
adjustment to the greatest degree* 

The number of positive peer contacts will be tallied and totaled from the eighteen observation periods for 
each handicapped student* with a comparison to determine which model demonstrated the greatest number 
of positive peer contacts* 

A comparison between the pre- post^semantic differential instrument for regular classroom teach'^'^s and 
administrators will indicate which model received the greatest acceptance or rejection by regular cUssroom 
teachers and administrators* 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The development of a model for a resource program which has been 
carefully evaluated with supporting documentation to suggest how to structure day-tonlay operations* 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: Tlie development of a handicapped education resource model which can be 
disseminated and replicated by othei school districts in Arizona, and nationwide* 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Dr* John Potts, Project Director 

P* 0* Box 749 

St* Johns, Arizona 8S93S Telephone: (602) 3374364 
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TARGET POPULATION: Twenty-two physically handicapped children, ages 5*14; a majority of the 
children have multiple handicaps. Nearly all children are within the normal intelligence range. 

NEEDS SITUATION: Physically handicapped children have many coniplications along with their main 
disability. They have problems with hearing* speech* visual* and motor skills which ar.e difficuU to describe 
since they are all manifested simultaneously. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Many behaviors which interfere with learning need to be* and can be* diminished. 
This project will use closed circuit television to Htm the efforts of each physically handicapped child 
seeking to master himself and his environment. Project teams will utilize video tapes to extract and compile 
data to assist each child in the program. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Video tapes will be taken of a child's performances in various areas* at 
designated by a project team. The team will view the tapes to develop a set of realistic* individualized 
objectives* produce a learning of activhies to accomplish desired remediation and to make evaluations. The 
taping* done at nxed time intervals* w^U be kept as a child's cumulative record. 

Pkirents will participate by viewing the tapes and by being asked to continue with some of the training 
program at home. 

If neceuary* experts in various fields* rehabilitation* neurology* etc.* will be shown tapes for the purpose 
of giving more detailed diagnoses and/or remedial prescriptions to avercome limitations. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: To assist physically handicapped students to achieve specifled physical goals 
within the limitations of their handicap or handicaps. 

To Increase or widen the student's control over his own behavior so he will be able to satisfy more of his 
own needs and become increasingly Independent. 

To enhance the self^concepts through the planned accomplishment of successive developmental tasks. 

EVALUATKM DESIGN: Individual checklists in various areas (gross motor* fine motor* perceptual* and 
Independence) will be devised by the project team. Individual performance criteria will be established for 
each child. Self-esteem checklists for pre« and post«tests and Goodenough Draw«a«Person will be 
administered. Videotape feedback comparisons will be made to assess reduction of atypicality. 
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RBQUmEMBNTS FOR SUCCESS: 

Pvrionnel: 

Certified Phyilcally Handicapped Teacheri; Reglitered Phyilcal Theraplit, Occupational 
Training Speclalliti: Speech. Hearing, and Viiually Handicapped Project Coordinator and 
Video Operator. 

Equipment: 

Closed circuit televiilon equipment and tapei. 
mOJECT OUTCOMES: 

Students: At a result of project VERSE, children In the program wUl experience: 
t . Increased developmental growth 

2. Increased independence 

3. Increased positive seir«concept 

4. Improved socio'emotlonal strength 

5. Increased desire to Improve 

6. Ability to participate In malnstreamlng 

7. Interest in job exploration 

8. Increased, realistic selt'lcnowledge 

9. Increased communication skills 

10. Extended coping ability, and 

1 1 . Fewer problems as a result of belter use of potentialities 
Community: As a result of project VERSE the community will: 

t . Recognize the abilities of handicapped children, and 

2. Have leu need to Institutionally the handicapped. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Marilyn Henley, Project Coordinator 

Washington School District No. 6 
8610 North 19th Avenue 

Phoenix, Arizona 8S021 Telephon-. (602) 944>IS31 




TARGET POPULATION: Tlic area \o be served is ihai of ihc City of Gleiiu.^c and a portion of Phoenix, 
plus unincorporated areas of Deer Valley, Cave Creek, and New River, Student population totals 15,000. 

NEEDS SITUATION: Recent concern on the part of funding agencies and the general public being served 
by schools has identified a specific need for a comprehensive system of avcountability. Questions which 
must arise as the result of such concern might be stated as follows: 

1. What do the Glendale Union High School District's many publics, including parents, patrons, 
students, and educators desire, in terms of learner performance? 

2. Currently, how effecMve are the Glendale Union High School District schools in bringing about 
the desired learner performance? 

3. If the Glendale Union High School District schools are not as effective as desired, what should 
these schools be doing now, to bring about the desired learner performance? 

The educational need to which this project is addressed is the need for a systematic process or framework 
for effective planning, implementing, monitoring, and evaluation for all aspects of the educational program 
with cooperative relationships among the general public and various segments (students, teachers, 
administrators, school districts, junior colleges and universities, and the State Department of Education) of 
the educational enterprise. 

This systematic process ^vould provide a framework for: 

1« Consistency in reporting results of educational programs. 

2. Coordination of efforts toward program development across all school programs and projects. 

3. Dissemination of program results. 

4. Improved utilization of information related to learner performance. 

GENER/VL APPROACH: The project is addressed to the provision of a consistent and effective system of 
internal evaluation and assessment applicable to selected educational programs and ultimately to all 
programs for which the Glendale Union High School District public schools are responsible. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The major processes by which this project will be established, implemented* 
and will become self*sustaining, may he summari/ed as follows: 

I. Training of the Planning and Hvaluation Unit staff in components of the accountability system, 
includitig needs assessment* program description, program structure, establishment of 
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perlormance and process objectivesi establishment of evaluation design^ establishment of 
monitoring/audit procedures^ and development of a calendar of events. 

3. Establishment of a Glendale Union High School District Steering Committee and Local School 
Steering Committees for pla Wng, directingi and evaluating the comprehensive plan for 
accountability. 

3. Completion by the Planning and Evaluation Unit staff of a sequence design for accountable 
educational programs from inception through evaluation. 

4. Training of school personnel (teachers and administrators) in the total accountability system 
model. 

5. Adoption by the Board of Education of the desired learner goals for future directions of all 
programs developed and implemented by the Glendale Union High School District public 
schools. 

6. Coordination and completion of a needs assessment of the Glendale Union High School District 
public schools to identify goal priorities and to relate them to learner needs* 

7. Development and reorganization of newly implemented programs according to the 
acccuntabUity model for the 1974-7S, 197S*76« and 1976*77 school years. 

8. Development and organization of newly implemented programs according to the accountability 
model for the 1974*7S» 197S*76» and 1976*77 school years. 

9. Monthly auditing of ongoing educational programs for the 1974*7S, 1975*76, and 1976*77 
school years. 

10. Assistance to district and school personnel in flnalization of evaluation reports for each program 
evaluation. 

11. Recycling procedures based on identified tangible outcome of each program of the Glendale 
Union High School District public schools. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: The major goal of the project is to provide a systematic process of evaluation. In 
order for the project to be comfdetely effective, systematic assessment of program effectiveneu will mnt 
the following component objectives: 

1 . Specify in accepted measurable terms desired learner performance. 

2. Describe the activities and planned processes necessary to attain the desired learner 
performance. 

3. Establish monitoring and evaluation systems to determine the extent tltat planned processes are 
implemented and effective in bringing about the desired learner performance. 

4. Disseminate documented learner performance^ processes^ and costs to Glendale Union Hij^ 
School District's many publics. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Eighteen critical work activities were operationallzed by process objectives, and a 
system document was developed for each process objective. Each process objective will be monitored using 



monitor chock sheets filled out by teachers and by a team consisting or department heads, principals, 
teacher*lcaders, and assistant director. The completion of the process objectives will be verified by the 
director and corrected systems documents will be submitted to the ESEA Title III office. 

Performance objectives for each program will he measured with criterion<>referei)ced tests developed during 
the project. Pretesting and post>testing will be augmented with mininests during the academic year in order 
to ascertain pupil growth and afford information for diagnostic and prescriptive techniques. 

The systematic evaluation process will provide educators with reliable objective data for decision making 
and will enable implementation of practical educational accountability for Glendale Union High School 
District. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The project requires professional personnel to serve as planners and 
evaluators, hence, a team approach in providing comprehensive accountability for the district. As well, a 
District Steering Committee provides supervisory skill for participant teachers and administrators. Local 
personnel do require training in developing and establishing learn -t goals, program description, program 
structure, performance objectives, criterion-referenced test items, activity goals and process objectives that 
are related to needs assessment, and in monitoring and evaluating those processes developed to reach such 
goals. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: The project will, in its initial phases, train selected school personnel in six ongoing 
programs and one identified priority program. The six ongoing programs- Language Arts, Right'To-Reid, 
Mathematics, Title I, Special Education, and Vocational-will be reorganized according to th« 
accountability systems model along with top priority goals of the district's community and of each local 
school's unique community. In addition, four subsystems will be established or reorganized ind 
implemented for a Comprehensive Accountability System: Learner Needs Assessment System, Evaluation 
System, Cost System, and Management System. 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Dr. Jerry George 

Glendale Union High School District No. 20S 
7650 North 43rd Avenue 



Glendale, AZ S530I 



Telephone: (602) 934-3411 
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TARGET POPULATION: Eighth grade siudents (oldcrs) and fourth and tilth grade students (youngers). 

NEEDS SITUATION: In schools throughout our state and nation there are students who have Tailed to 
achieve academic gains or social acceptance and who view school an uninterestmg^ Trustrating, and a 
threatening daily experience. Many times these feelings are a direct result of a lack of individualized 
attention or of any elTort to personalize activities in the teaching*lenrning process. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Cross-Age Teaching is the simpic. age-old concept of older students tutoring 
younger students^ with resultant mutual benefits to both. An intensive fi)ur*weck trainin^^. session is 
conducted for ''olders'* (eighth grade students). Both Elders'* and ''y^^ungers*' (fourth and tlfth grade 
students) are tested prior to the beginning of the actual tutoring program. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: A project coordinator is devoting three-fifths of his time during the 1973-74 
year to planning and iinplementation of the program* A project evuluator was hired to assist the 
coordinator in evaluation design of the project and a half*time aide provides necessary clerical assist;mce. A 
two-day workshop was conducted for staff members involved at project schools. Tliree three-hour aides 
were assigned to each project school. 

Research also gives fascinating examples of how the creative and resourceful minds of students can produce 
very exciting^ fun to play, learning games which are used over and over again for instructional purposes. 
The 8th grade students are supervised by thiir classroom teachers. They are assisted by Industrial Arts 
teachers and aides at their schools in the invention of original game id^a^^ development of the* rules for 
play, and construction of the games to be used in tutoring 4th and 5th grade students. The ''older*' 
students are then responsible for teaching the games to individuals or small groups of 'y)unger'' students. 

One hundred ""olders^* and 100 'V^'^i^Si^^i'^** ^i*^ included in three project schools of the Washington 
Elementary t)istrict No. 6. (Royal Palm, Desert View, and Sahuaro) 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Objectives for 'V^^ungers'' as measured by pre- and post-test results are; 

l« To show gain of more than one month in total achievement for each month of tuti)ring* 

2. To show improvement in the ability to complete visual-motor tasks. 
Objectives for ''olders'' based on results of pre- and post-tests are: 

L To show gain in self-concept based on a standardized self^concept rating scale. 

2. To sh(}W improvement in the abihty to complete visual-motor tasks* 



3. To improve their creative thinking skills in at least three of the four specific areas of 
ORKilNALITV, FLliXIBIUTV, INV^TIVtiNliSS, and ADAPTABILITY OF IDHAS. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN: The evaluation procedure used will include pre- and post-testing in the following 
areas: (1) Academic growth; (2) A self-concept questionnaire; (3) Visual Motor Inventory; and (4) Creative 
thinking abilities* 

REQUiRCMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The three essential conditions that have to exist in order to absorb 
Cross^Age Teaching into a new school are: (1) Some form of flexible scheduling; (2) Commitments from 
administration and staff with key responsibilities to be assumed by a key teacher; and (3) N*^cessary facilities 
to insure the program's goals and objectives will be met* 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: Much evidence is emerging from educational research which shows that slow learners 
and hard*»v)-motivate students can experience new interest in learning and increased self-confidence from the 
personal attention given to them through **Cross-Age Teaching/' 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mr* Terry D* Barre t 

Project Coordinator 
8621 North Third Street 

Phoenix. Arizona 85021 Telephone: (602) 943^7802 
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TARGET POPULATION: In its first year, the Learning to Learn project target population will consist of 
twelve administrators and eighteen teachers, or a total of 30 participants. 

NEEDS SITUATION: When we talk about how something is learned, we usually mean to refer to the 
teaching strategy and the situation in which learning takes place. However, what is often neglected is the 
learning style of the student, i.e., the way the student sorts his world or the way he informs his 
experiences by means of his abstraction tools* A student must now know more than the facts he has at his 
disposal and the way he learned those facts. He must be able to make his own way of learning a deliberate 
process. Only then can the student be given the option of changing the thouglit habits he uses in most 
situations and come to expand his world and experiences by finding new and clearly deliberate thought 
habits. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Administrators and teachers participating in the program will learn to hicate 
learning habits and thought styles within alternate learning theories and will he involved ui acquiring 
teaching techniques and developing materials which will aid students in the development of abstraction 
skills. Although such abstraction skills as the use of similarities, analogies, spatial relations, vocabulary 
levels, classifying, categorizing^ and sequencing are basic to learning in subject matter skills, no model is 
available to help teachers and administrators work directly with students in the development of these 
generic skills. Without an existing model through which educators can ''do'' this kind of teaching^learning. 
it is my opinion that little progress will be made to establish a foundation for basic skills teaching by 
looking at generic learning habits and thought styles. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

Development of Model: 

Plan, organize, and develop materials and logistics for seminars with administrators and teachers; 
distribute. 

"Learning Theories" Seminars: 

Participants will be taught to use and face the problems of learning theories. 

"Designing a Framework" Seminar: 

Participants will help design a framework for their own use in learning habit identification. 

"Project ModeP* Seminar: 

The frameworks constructed by the participants will be developed into components of the 
model initially selected for this projects 
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"Collection and KleutiricatuMi dI* Case Kxaniplcs'' Field Work: 

The tnodel will he iis'.^d lo iUciUiry a ininiiiuuu oi* thirty (30) learning liahit vans taken t*u»ni 
[he classrtuMns o( llie teacher participants. 

**Absiraerion Items'' Seminar: 

A distnietion vvdl he made between ditTerent knuls ul* abstraction iliMus and then* use by people 
ill ihcH learnin|4 habits. 

**AbstractitMi Types" Seminar: 

I'xercises includmu dilTerent abstraction types will be collected and sorted by level o\ dilTiculty. 

"Thought Styles'* Seminar: 

Locate learning habits in terms of the abstraction types used by people, 

"Alternative Assessment'' Seminar; 

Participants will be expected to identify and use alternative assessment tor thought styles of 
students of different ethnic backgrounds, 

Materials Workshop* 

Thirty packets of "Learning to Learn" materials will be prepared. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: A model will be used to train a speciFic group of teachers and administrators to 
diagnose learning habits, identify thought styles of children, and from v^hich instructional materials can be 
developed for use in the regular classroom. 

\iants will increase their proficiency in the identification of learning habits and thought styles as will 
be demonstrated by an agreement within the group at least 75% of the time* 

Learning to Learn materials will be developed for use iti the tegular classroom: 

(1 ) Diagnostic materials for the identiflcatioti of learning habits and thought styles of students. 

(2) Instructional materials for the teaching of learning habits and thought styles. 

The project will help point the way to implementation of r study for the standardization of the 
instruments constructed on the population of the Tucson Public Schools and to future implications for 
curriculum construction on the basis of the Learning to Learn model employed by this project. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Frequently* known instruments evaluate from known and used frameworks. A 
facet of this project suggests that the evaluation instruments be generated from the working out of the 
project itself. Once forged* these evaluation instruments should be useful with other kinds of projects 
where innovative criteria must be employed to do justice to the many and subtle variables to be found in 
these inquiries. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The project evaluator must be able to understand the following: 

L Differences between internal* external* and methodological evaluations. 

2. Must be familiar with the kinds of learning alternatives currently available for instructional 
purposes. 
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Must be able to see how the learning to learn concept emerges as a directing force once we 
make the distinction between **leaming how'' and **learning to learw how/* 

4. To recognize the development of models, the criteria for evaluating models, and the demand* 
made on proposals by the shifting of models in midstream, 

5. Must keep the perspective of other efforts to implement generic learning principles. 

In setting the above criteria for the evaluator, these criteria in turn become the operational requirements 
for the project pcrujnneK as well as define the resources and materials which need to be developed in order 
to implement the project. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: The project will develop a model constructed around future expectations as an 
alternative assessment device of the educational process. This model should be able to add many 
dimensions to the tests currently given, as well as possibly develop some alternative testing instriments, 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mrs. Colleen S. Decker 

Administrative Assistant for Staff and 

Learning Development 
Tucson Public Schools 
P. O. Box 4040 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 Telephone: (602) 791-6506 



TARGET POPULATION: Urban-nino cIuk)1s in the Washington Dislricl, grades Tour lluougli six. 



NEEDS SITUATION: Sclinol vandalism poses a national dilemma. The NtA estimates national losses from 
school vandalistn U) be S50() million annually, in a survey taken by Fdueation U.S.A. in mid-l^>70. the 
main course o( action taken by districts to combat vandalism has been in the form of more elaborate and 
expensive security devices, vvindoviess rooms, securit> guards, etc.. rather than a more positive approach of 
trying to wt>rk with atiiiudes and vaUies that are the core of the problem. 

GENERAL APPROACH: To gain ctn)|Krative ideas and support from students, faculty* parents, 
conmuiniiy members. adnunistratt»rs, pi)lice.and custodians in preventing vandalism. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Teachers designed student<entcred projects and activities that make students 
feel a part of their schot>l. take pride in it. and take more responsibility for its upkeep and functioning. 
Teacher creativity and brainstt»rming took place in a series of teacher workshop experiences. A curriculum 
conimiliee teachers was rt>rmed to assist the project coordinator in the planning and development of a 
curricular projiram. Stafl involvement workshops, the key ti> the project *s first year, were held to develop 
actual classroom curriculum and implementation of the project. Outside resource consultants were brought 
tnii> these workshops. A pilot program was instituted in two of the nine project schools during the last 
twiKUJd-one-half months of the 1^)73*74 school year. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Tn improve student attitudes toward public properly, public laws, and public^ 
officials through implenientati«)n of the PRIDK curriculum. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: A criterion*referenced checklist was administered to teacher workshop 
participants. At the end of the l^)7.V74 school year a printed preliminary curriculum guide, pre* and 
posi-attitudinal testing instrument, and student behavioral objectives will be available. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: Tl major component for success is the selection of a curriculum 
steering ctMumittee of teachers and parents to help the project coordinator bring together the resources of 
the school and conununity. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: Students who arc involved in constructive activities in the school setting and given 
more responsibility for the school s upkeep will take more pride in their school, will be more protective of 
it. and wdl not be as likely tt> destroy school property through vtmdalistic or destructive acts. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Mr. Dale A. Ouisins 

Project Coordmator 
Sh2\ Nt)rth Third Street 

Hioenix. An/oua 85020 Telephone: (602) ^)4;»-7S0: 
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TARGET POPULATION: Twenty students in grades 9-1 2, both boys and girls, will be trained in 
vocational education skills. Adult cotntnunity members (20) will be enrolled in the same program. 

NEEDS SITUATION: Young is a small rural community thut is semi^isolatcd and non^college oriented. 
There is a great need for a vocational education progrum to teach job skills, such as carpentry, welding, 
auto mechanics, as well as home economics, to both the adults and students to help them get jobs. Because 
of distance to travel and cost ot*services« (here is also a great need to provide opportunities tor comtmtnity 
UKMiibers who possess vocatiimal skills to teach others in the comnuinity. This project will also solve a 
long«standing problem by bringing the adults and youth of the community together tor a common purpose. 
No other educational agency, public or private, is currently meeting these needs in our community. 

GENERAL APPROACH: Tlic program will organise night classes three evenings a week throughout the 
school year on a semester basis. Piirticipants will have an option of training classes in which they may 
enroll. Classes will be tauglit by adult community members with requisite skill?? under the supi*rvision of 
the project director. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The program will consist of the t*oliowing vocational education courses: auto 
shop, welding, carpentry, home economics, and crafts. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: 

Ninety percent of the desi^ated students will achieve competency in the areas of basic auto 
mechanics during t^e 1974*75 project year as evidenced on a checklist of skills (determined and 
evaluated by the instructor). 

Ninety percent of the designated students will achieve competency in general home economics during 
the project year as evidenced by a skills checklist (determined and evaluated by the instructor). 

Ninety percent of the designated students will achieve competency in the wood shop skills 
area, i.e., cabinetry and basic carpentry during the 1974^5 project year as evidenced by a skills 
checklist (determined and evaluated by the instructor). 

Ninety percent of the designated students will achieve competency in the handicral*ts 
area, i.e., upholstering, leathercraft during the 1974«7S project year as evidenced by a skills checklist 
(determined and evaluated by the instructor). 
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EVALUATION DESIGN: 

Skills mastered by students will be checked otT master checklist (predetermined) to comprise evidence 
of fulfillment of objectives in tlie area of auto meclianics* 

Skills mastered by students will be checked off master checklist (predetermined) to comprise evidence 
of fulfillment of objectives in the area of home economics* 

Skills mastered by students will be cliecked off master checklist (predetermined) to comprise i*vidence 
of fulfillment of objectives in the area of wood shop« 

Skills mastered by students will be checked off master checklist (preiJviermined) to cmnprise evidence 
of fulfillment of objectives in the area ot crafts. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: A project director tliat tias Jie ability and community rapport to 
organize, plan, implement, and supervise the training aspects of the program* Community support for tliis 
project is absolutely necessary in order to secure teaching personnel, as well as to enlist participants in the 
program. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: It is anticipated that the people of the community will be tauglit job skills to 
qualify them for empUjyment, and to develop do*it*yourself skills for residents of the community, 

CONTACT INFORMATIOi^: Mr. Kent F. Haws, Project Director 

Young Public School 
P.O. Box 123 

Young* Arizona 85554 Telephone: Youtig # 10 
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TARGET POPULATION: Students presently enrolled in the 8th gride in the Rooievelt Elementiry School 
District; and freshmin, sophomore, and Junior students at South Mountain High School 

NEEDS SITUATION: A variety of needs assessments have been conducted within the Phoenix Union High 
School System in recent years and the results illustrate that district patrons, students, and stafT believe that 
many current cunicuUir offer uigs are not meeting the individual needs of students; e^*, a Job program, rate 
and/or style of learning, and perionallzation of learning activities. The conventional two*semester school year 
is too restrictive in terms of time and student experiences to provide for these needs* In light of this, public 
and professional opinion is moving toward the contention that the traditional school year is obsolete and that 
new Idnds of demands and needs necessitate a new kind of school year. 

GENERAL APPROACH: The 1973*74 school year will be ^ planning year and South Mountain High School 
will operate on a quarter plan consisting of three S3*day quarters. All students will attend all three quarters. 
The Year Round School ^ become operational in June, 1974, and students will attend three out of the next 
four quarters. The month of August, 1975, will be an offnnonth for students and staff. During the year, 
curriculum will be revised to include as many non«sequential courses as possible and a Job bank will be 
established to provide for student employment on the off«quarter when the Year Round School goes into 
effect. 

PROGRAM ASCRIPTION: South MounUln High School will be on a quarter plan schedule of three S3*Jay 
quarters and 61«minute periods beginning September 4, 1973, and ending May 13, 1974, giving time 
equivalent to the present 17S days of instruction. This will be a plenary year. From May 14 through 
June 21, no school will be held* On June 24, 1974, the Year Round School (YRS) will become opeutional 
with a summer quarter (June 24 - September 6), a fall quarter (September 11 - November 26), a winter 
quarter (December 2 - February 2S), and a spring quarter (February 27 - May 20)« Students may elect 
to attend any three of the four quarters* A full course of Instruction will be offered each quarter including 
approximately one hundred new courses developed in the summer of 1973 by the South Mountain High 
School faculty and implemented during the plenary year* Students will register during January, 1974, for the 
Year Round School operation. 

In January, 1974, a Jobs Coordinator was employed to provide Jobs in the community for ttudtntt during 
their off*quarter. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: 

1 • Develop individualized non«sequentlal curricula. 

2. Provide the opportunity for students to enter school four times a year. 
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3* Provide a job bank and placement of students during their orr<|uarter. 
4. Prv>vide For better utilisation of buildings. 
EVALUATION DESIGN; 

1. A sampling of students was tested using the Iowa Basic Skills Test in October^ 1973, to be 
compared with the same test to be given in the spring of 1974. 

2. Attitudinal questionnaires '!f ^ing administered to students^ staff, and parents on a monthly 
busis concerning South :^ < . in High School in general and the Year Round School in 
pa'^ticular* The results ^ evaluated on a comparison basis by a project evaluator. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS: ^ 

1. The implementation of the Year Round School beginning with the summer quarter of 1974, 
with approximately 25*30 percent of the students in attendance. 

2* Utili/ation of curriculum materials of both new divisions of current courses and new 
non*scquential courses. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: 

1. More opportunity for students to enter school during the year and select courses to match 
their learning style and needs. 

2. Provide a school program with a variety of non*sequential elective course offerings. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: Martin Sincoff, Project Coordinator 

Phoenix Union High School District 
2S26 West Osborn Road 

Phoenix, Arizona 85017 Telephone: 258*8771 
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NEEDS SITUATION: The project participants are American Indian students enrolled in the Yuma 
Union High School District. These Indian students are students who have remained in the high school 
system and drop-outs that have decided to come back to high school. The students' needs in ihe areas 
of culture, values, and language, all of which are critical to the students' academic performance, are 
being met through the project. 

GENERAL APPROACH: The focus of this project is with the Indian students who haven't achieved in 
the liigh school setting. The project has been an integrating factor, in a supplemental manner, for the 
Indian students to progress academically. The needs of the Indian students are being met by tutorial 
services, courses developed in American Indian Literature, Comtemporary Indian Affairs, and American 
Indian History. 

PROJECT DESCRIPITON: This project has developed a program that will properly motivate Indian 
students to remain in the public high school system, to develop courses that will supplement the high 
school curriculum, and further develop Indian cultural awareness of teachers Vrho teach Indian students. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES: Assisting Indian students to further develop necessary skills for self 
improvement, further development of community educational needs, '^ncourage greater educational 
awareness among Indian students and parents^ and to assist the Indian community in assessisng 
educational priorities. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Data has been obtained from the needs assessment survey given to students, 
teachers, and the adiih Indian community. The survey was completed by members of each group by the 
random seleciion method. The other components of the evaluation included attendance, student progress 
reports, crmmunity liaison reports. Parent Advisoiy Council minutes, and the External Audit reports. 

REQUIRUMENTS FOR SUCCESS: The success of the project essentially requires a joint cooperative 
effort friiin both the district administration and the local Indian community. 

Tt *'ogram implementors must be aware and sympathetic to the educational needs of Indian students 
at i high school level. Parental involvement is a necessary ingredient in establishing an atmosphere 
germane to a positive attitude toward high school. 

PROJECT OUTCOMES: This project ycar» the following objectives were met: (1) an increased 
enrollment of Indian students, (2) development of a participatory link between the Indian community 
and the high .schools, (3) provision of assistance, when needed^ to the high school faculty on the 
differences of culture and values of Indian people, and (4) a respectable statistic on student attendance* 
and in some cases, academic performance. 



CONTACT INFORMATION: 



Mr. Peter Soto 
Kofa High School 
3100 Avenue A 
Yuma» Arizona 85364 



Telephone: (602) 726-5750 
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pubucahons 



Hm foUowlni itemi tre tviilible from ESEA Title III, Arizont Department of Educttion. on a requeit 
baiii. In lome initancei there are loan copies available only. 



16mm Filma 

•*Ubrariei Are Kldi' Stuff," Myeri Demonitratlon library, ESEA TiUe III, Univenity of Arisona, Radio-TV 
Bureau. 16mm color film • 23 minutei. 



*Three To Get Ready," Wilion School Diitrict No. 7, ESEA Title I, ESEA TiUe III, 16mm color fUm • 28 
minutes. 

Deicribet and portrayi the inner<city three*, four- and fWe*year<old children and their mothers in a 
pre*school program. '''' ' 



Video Tapes 



**What Is A Sentence?** 
Tucson School District No. 1 



This vidfeo tape is deaifned to instruct the student in the basic parts of the simple sentence. It will 
develop their ability to recognize and correct simple sentences and avoid errors in construction of 
Mntences. Sentence fragments are discussed through several short segments and dramatizations, along 
with examples of proper sentences. The tape is approximately 20 minutes in length and has been 
shown to the freshman English classes and re^tonses gathered. 

•nWiy Uarn To Write At AU?" 
Tucson School District No. 1 

This video tape demonstrates the need for basic writing sldlls. Through a series of on*the*Job 
interviews with various people in the community, the necessity for basic writing ikills are shown and 
evaluated. This tape is about 20 minutes in length and has been shown to the f^ahman English 
classes and responses gathered. 

**Overview of Elements of Fiction" 
Tucson School District No. 1 

Through a short dramatic reproduction of *^e Cask of AmontiUado** the students were introduced 
to the elements of Action such as setting, plot, rising action, exposition, etc. The Upe ii 
approximately 13 minutes in length and hu not been shown to the freshinan classes. 

^^Subordinate Clause** 
Tucson School District No. 1 



This video tape wu presented in the form of the quiz show ''What's My Une?" end was composed of 
school talent in the various personalities. The stt^dents were presented with the right and wrong way 
to recognize a subordinate clause is opposed to • complete sentence. This Upe Is approximately 20 
minutes in length and wu shown to the freshman clanes and responses gathered. 



**R9lative Clauie" 

TUcion School District No. 1 



This video tape was a follow<up to the Subordinate Clauie tape and wai pretented in the tame quix 
show type manner. Some of the tame students were used in this tape and viewers were presented 
with the ways to recognize relative clauses. The tape is approximately 20 minutes in length and hai 
been shown to the freshman English claaaes and responses gathered. 

**Cartfer and Human Development** 
Tucson School District No. 1 

This video tape was designed to help the freshman studenu lay down a plan for their future ani 
guide them in the values of their high school years. The tape wu done in the studio with location 
segments shot in various locations. Local television personalities were used to enhance the effect of 
tlw tape. Due to th<* lateneu of the completion of this tape, only two of the freshman classes viewed 
the tape, but responses were gathered from the two classes. 

**Characterization** 

Tucson School District No. 1 

This video tape was done in the studio using three students from the Englidi classes. It is 
approximately 18 minutes in length and has not been shown to the freshman classes yet. 

•*Paragraphs" 

Tucson School District No. 1 

This video tape was done in the Sahuaro studios using students from Drama and other classes. It 
demonstrates the three main types of paragraphs and how to use them correctly. This tape is 
approximately 18 minutes in length and hat not been shown to the freihman claties yet. 



Publications 

Arizona Pacesetters 

ESEA Title III, Arizona Department of Education 

A 60 page publication providing a narrative and pictorial description of all currently operating 
projects and terminated projects. 

Arizona ESEA Title III Project Manual 

ESEA Title III, Arizona Department of Education 

A 113 page publication providing guidelines and information regarding the writing and management 
of ESEA Title III projects in Arizona. 

System For DiH'usion of Education Practices 
ESEA Title III, Arizona Department of Education 

A 23 page publication to assist LEA*s in the identification of the diffusion proceu for innovative 
educational practices in Arizona. 
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Counselor Ideas in Action 

ESEA Title III, Arizona Department of Education 



A 176 page publication on designing musical learning experiences which should result in a positive 
attitude toward music and a better understanding of music and skill in expressing music* 

The Education Fair: From Concept to Practice 

An 80 page manual outlining the purpose, content, planning and implementation strategies of the 
Education Fair as a dissemination tool. 

Mother/Child Learning Team - Curriculum 

Elementary School-a ten page guide delineating an instructional design for a three year program 
for three-, four-, and five-year-old children and their mothers. The guide identifies the mothers' 
and the children's curriculum and procedures for implementing each component over a three-year 
period. 

A Glossary of Terms Used For Educational Management 

Elementary and Secondary-a 30 page publication to aid in the understanding of concepts being 
introduced to administrators participating in the project's in-service training program. The intent of 
the project is to help educators sharpen their decision-making skills through a more precise 
understanding of functions of the educational manager, and appropriate methods and procedures 
for performing these functions. The glossary is envisioned as a help in avoiding confusion by 
participants to a large body of unfamiliar termmology. 

Concepts and Principles of Educational Management: An Introduction 

Elementary and Secondary-a 14 page document designed to demonstrate the concepts and 
principles of management science to the field of education. 

How To Plan Your Project 

Elementary and Secondary-a 45 page planning manual for educational managers. Its potential 
value is a general purpose how-to-do-it book. Four components of the manual are: How to Use 
the Planning Manual; Guidelines for Plreparing a Project Plan; Educational Project Planning and the 
Educational Manager; and Carbon Set Worksheets. 

Peer Power 

Alhambra School District No. 68 

A manual for classroom implementation to acquaint the reader mth several ways to improve 
responsibii; behavior in students. 
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A Training Program for Counselor Aides 
Glendale Klenientary School District 

A training manual tor the purpose oi' establishing a counselor-aide training program which will 
provide the aides with sufficient skills to function as aides to the counseling staff. 

The Prevention of Reading Problems 

l-Sl:A Title III, Arizona Department of fvducation 

A 110 page tcaclier's guide to program activities which contribute to those skills and abilities 
necessary for beginning reading. 

Identifying and Developing Musical Behaviors 
HSHA Title HI. Ari/.ona Department of F.ducation 

A 172 page teacher's guide for grades K*(> which includes lesson plans* concepts/skills, a model for 
nuisical behavior, and course objectives. 



• 



If you are outside the Phoenix area, or do not wish to telephone, ♦he form below is provided for your 
convenience. 

Mai! t<»: Mi. I-rcd .1. Sugbrue. Director, liSliA Title III 

1535 West Jefferson 
Pln)eni\. Ari/t>na S5007 



Please send me Ciunplete intormalion on the following articMs): 
f U.M 



VlDl.O TAPI-: 



PrUIJCATION 



Name 
Address 
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TERMINATED PROJECTS 



The following are projects whose Federal funding has been terminated* The following projects hav 
continued with the support of local funds. Complete information about these projects nw> be obtained 
from the ESEA Title III office of the Arizona Department of Education. 

UTILIZING PEER POWER TO INFLUENCE THE GROUP 
Alhambra School District No. 68 
4510 North 37th Avenue 

Phoenix, Arizona 85010 Mr. Bob Perry, Project Director 

Cornselors endeavor to successfully reach the larger group by working tfirough iis peer leaders. 
Activities arc carried out to help leaders and peer groups establish better communication with parents, 
teachers, and the community. 

SPACE SCIENCES IN A CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 
Buckeye Union High School District No. 201 
902 Eason Avenue 

Buckeye, Arizona 85326 Mr. Chester McNabb, Project Director 

A school planetarium is the focal point of the project which is a catalyst for a highly motivational 
approach to the entire science instructional program. The planetarium has also served as a common 
denominator for an interdisciplinary curriculum effort. 

CHILDREN HANDICAPPED IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
Cartwright School District No. 83 
Justine Spitalny School 
3201 North 46th Drive 

Phoenix, Arizona 85031 Marilyn Click, Project Director 

A program is designed for children 4-6 years of age who have significant speech defects but are of 
average intelligence. Objectives are written by the professional staff with specific activities accomplished 
by trained instructional aides. 

GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Eloy Elementary School District No. 1 1 
R 0. Box 728 

Eloy, Arizona Mr. Tom Robinctte, Project Director 

Parents were involved in conferences, study groups, and family counseling situations which also 
involved teachers in an effort to meet the needs for guidance and counseling services for the school and 
community. 

FLOWING WELLS MUSIC LABORATORY 
Flowing Wells High School No. 108 
Flowing Welts Junior/Senior High School 
3725 North Flowing Wells Road 

Tucson, Arizona 85705 Mr. Ladd Bausch, Project Director 

High school students attend classes in the electronically wired classroom and participate in 
programmed instruction on the guitar and electronic organ keyboards. Elementary children are also 
introduced to instruction on the electronic organ. 
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TEACHING AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT THROUGH HYDROPONICS 
Indian Oasis District No. 40 
P. 0. Box 248 

Sells, Arizona 86534 Mr. Harley Cox, Project Director 

Papago Indian students are assisted in acquiring much*needed business management experience 
through a hydroponic production teaching model. The Indian students constructed, operated and marketed 
the produce from the hydroponic greenhouse. 

PROGRAM AND CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
Mesa Elementary School District No. 4 
High School District No. 207 

Mesa, Arizona Mr. James Zaharis, Project Director 

The Center encouraged and supported experimentation with pilot programs to advance education in 
Central-Eastern Arizona through the application of new techniques and proven innovative programs to help 
relate this predominantly rural area to an urban creative district. The Center served both as a catalyst for 
creating awareness of the need for educational and cultural advancement and as a liaison between th^eid 
implementer and the decision-maker. 

VOLUNTEER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
Phoenix Elementary District No. 1 
125 East Lincoln 

Phoenix, Arizona 85004 Mr. Jim Neuman, Project Director 

Additional personnel were provided to the district through a volunteer selection process. Program 
consisted of a recruitment, selection, and orientation and training program. 



COMMUNITY SCHOOLS FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 
Phoenix Union High School District No. 210 
South Mountain High School 
5401 South Seventh Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85040 



Mr. Stuart Kaumerman, Project Director 



Community. schools are aimed at unifying the community by developing the best possible educational 
program, reinforcing community identity, developing the individuaPs potential and increasing involvement 
in civic activities which would benefit school and community. 

PIMA COUNTY RURAL ADAPTIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 
Pima County Schools 
131 West Congress Street 

Tucson, Arizona 85701 Mr. Fred Jipson, Project Director 

The aim of the project is to establish an mter*district cooperative special education program through 
referraU evaluation, prescriptive r'^mediation, adaptation and creation of materials, and teacher in*service 
training. 

STAFF UTIUZATION FOR CONTINUOUS PROGRESS EDUCATION PROJECT 
Scottsdale School District No. 48 
3811 North 44th Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 85018 Mrs. Beverly Pergcau, Project Director 

This project provided training experience for continued development and implementation of a 
continuous progress curriculum. Paraprofessional training involvement emphasized extension of skill 
development and pupil-paraprofessional interaction. 



PROGRESS ANALYSIS THROUGH COMPUTER EVALUATION 

Sunnysidc School District No. 12 

Elvira School 

250 West Elvira Road 

Tucson, Arizona 85706 



Mrs. Barbara Guytin), Project Director 



Students' competence was increased in selected language arts skills by developing a computer program 
for the management of individualized instruction. An ungraded intermediate program was implemented 
through individualized activity PACE-PAKS* 



Activities centered on developing student av/areness of cognitive and effective factors which influence 
decision -making and personal responsibility for his decisions, and increased parent awareness to promote 
effective interaction with his family. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES EXPLORATION AWARENESS THROUGH EDUCATING THE SENSES 
Tucson School District No. 1 
P. 0. Box 4040 

Tucson* Arizona 85717 Mr. Ron DeWitt, Project Director 

Project CREATES demonstrates that working with children in more open ways is an effective means 
of achieving skills and attitudes valued in society. Children are allowed to become responsibly self-directing 
and more aware of themselves and their total environments. 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT PROJECT 
Tucson School District No. 1 
P. 0. Box 4040 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 Dr. Peter Gazzola, Project Director 

Increase administrative effectiveness in educational programs by sharpening the decision-making skills 
of those administrators who are responsible for the planning, organizing, implementing, and evaluation of 
educational programs by increasing the knowledge of decision-making principles, management skills* and a 
curriculum implementation model. 

OUR COMMUNITY AGAINST DRUG EXPERIMENTATION 
Tucson School District No. 1 
Kellard Elementary School 
6606 East Lehigh Drive 

Tucson, Arizona 85710 Dr. Reginald E. Barr, Project Director 

This project was designed to develop and implement a drug abuse prevention curriculum which 
centered on the analysis of behavioral alternatives to personal decisions. 



While funds were basically for the planning of a special education consortium among many small, 
rural schools, implementation of the plans also occurred. Many small school districts that, alone, could not 
provide needed special education programs are now doing so, as consortium members. Key activities are 
screening of possible special children, educating regular classroom teachers to identify children with possible 
special problems, conducting classes for special education children, and coordinating special education 
related efforts of many governmental agencies. An expanded version of the project continues with state, 
local, and federal (ESEA Title I) funds. ftA 



PREVENTING DRUG ABUSE 
Tempe Elementary School District No. 3 
P. O. Box 27708 
Tempe, Arizona 85282 



Mr. Charles Jenkins, Project Director 



WESTERN MARICOPA SPECIAL SERVICES CONSORTIUM 
Tolleson Elementary District No. 17 
P. O, Box 279 
Tolleson, Arizona 85353 



Mr. Robert A. Shaw, Project Plaimer 



The innovative seeds of educational progress that are developed in ESEA Title III projects must be planted 
outside the sponsoring schools if the extended benefits are to be obtained and the intent of the 
ESEA Title III program is to be fulfilled. 

You are invited and encouraged to visit the projects described in this publication and to adapt and 
implement their exemplary features in your own school district. 

Detailed information regarding these projects may be obtained by making direct contact with the 
Project Director, or by contacting the ESEA Title III office at the Arizona Department of Education. 

1535 West Jefferson 
Plioenix, Arizona 85007 
Telephone: (602) 271-5414 



If you are outside the Phoenix area* or do not wish to telephone, the form below is provided for your 
convenience. 



Mail to: 



Mr. Fred J. Su^irue, Director, ESEA Title III 
1535 West Jefferson 
Ptioenix, Arizona 85007 



I wi?h to visit Project 
on i'Date) 



Please send me complete information on Project 



Name 



Address 
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